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3eginning in the fall of 1929 and continuing to the present there 
has been made a considerable noise signifying antagonism against 
the New Humanism, a philosophy of conduct formulated chiefly by 
Professor Irving Babbitt of Harvard University and Dr. Paul 
Elmer More, man of letters. The noise, coming for the most part 
from hasty journalists, has not been of much account. In fact, very 
often it has been self-defeating, as one instance will illustrate. Mrs. 
Isabel Paterson of the New York Herald-Tribune for a time re- 
peated day in, day out, that she had not the faintest notion of what 
the New Humanism stands for. Then she changed tactics and as- 
sured her readers again and again that she was bored with the sub- 
ject. To this it is very easy to reply that ignorance has never been a 
virtue in a literary reporter and to put a sting in the rejoinder by 
murmuring the epigram minted some years ago by Mr. A. R. Orage, 
‘Boredom begins where the mind leaves off.” 

3ut the journalistic uproar over the doctrine of Humanism has 
had one good result. It has aroused the curiosity of the general 
reader as to the ideas of the New Humanists, their criticism of the 
world today, and their practical proposals for a reconstruction of 
American society. The general reader has sensed that Humanism is 
not a technical philosophy but something close to life. 

It is notorious that the New Humanists as a group have found 
comparatively little to commend in recent writing and have been 
severe in their criticism of many literary idols of our century. Why 
is this? It cannot be said that men who espouse the classics are timid 
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or prudish or unimaginative: else they would not be defending the 
classics but the innocuous popular literature of the Mauve Decade. 
What we have is a direct clash in viewpoint and temper between the 
Humanists and the Modernists, and the Humanists are vastly out- 
numbered by their foes. It is almost a case of Horatius at the bridge: 
at any rate today the Humanist is “facing fearful odds For the 
ashes of his fathers And the temples of his gods.” 

However much support the New Humanist may find in classical 
artists—in Sophocles and Cicero, in Confucius and Plato, in Samuel 
Johnson and Goethe and Matthew Arnold, to cite a few pillars of his 
philosophy—he can scarcely find any support in contemporary art- 
ists. From this it follows that his feud is not with the artist as such, 
but only with the contemporary variety of artists, the repudiators of 
Ciceronian elegance and Sophoclean vision, the turners-aside from 
the attempts at poetic grand style of Matthew Arnold and the meas- 
ured sayings of Confucius. Still there are some artists of our day 
whom it is proper to call humanistic, and the chief purpose of this 
article is to call attention to them by way of illustrating Humanism 
in action. The late Stuart P. Sherman during the time when he was 
a disciple of Dr. More and Professor Babbitt wrote an appreciative 
essay on Arnold Bennett, which gives us a clue worth following. 

Now Bennett, like the New Humanists, was a dualist in practical 
psychology, as is very plain in his admirable little treatises in the 
‘“How to Live” series. He conceived of a human being as a machine 

-The Human Machine is the title of one of his treatises—but he 
insisted on a driver for the machine, an inmost spirit, an ego capable 
of knowing and managing the human machine, including that er- 
ratic part, the brain. Hence Bennett preached vivaciously the need 
of a discipline, the requirement of effort against the grain, in order 
that we may become artists in living. His was a gymnasium-attitude 
toward life, and in all this he sounds like a popularizer of human- 
istic doctrine. 

How did this outlook affect Bennett’s fiction? We call him quite 
correctly a realist, for representation was the major element in his 
work. He made representations of the life of man in contemporary 
or almost contemporary society, and they were composed of mate- 
rials largely within the experience and observation of the author. 
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But these representations were always based upon a theory of hu- 
man conduct, the theory I just adumbrated. This, as Sherman 
pointed out, sharply differentiated Bennett from Mr. Dreiser who 
likewise makes representations of the life of man in contemporary 
or almost contemporary society, composed of materials presuma- 
bly within the experience and observation of the author, for Mr. 
Dreiser bases his representations upon a theory of animal behavior. 
In other words, Mr. Dreiser is a naturalist, and the New Human- 
ists would say with Sherman that his theory of animal behavior is 
not adequate and inevitably results in the commission of an artistic 
blunder. 

A generalization is here possible. It is that the Humanist looking 
at contemporary authors will admit as valid the basis of the realist, 
which is some sort of theory of Auman conduct, and will ab initio 
condemn as invalid the basis of the naturalist, which is a theory of 
animal behavior (e.g., Mr. Dreiser’s reliance on a theory of ‘“‘chemic 
compulsions”). This is in general; specific theories of human con- 
duct are of course open to criticism and specific authors give rise to 
all kinds of questions of taste, knowledge, and skill. I mean simply 
that by humanistic canons realism is admissible, whereas natural- 
ism is regarded as resting on a completely false premise. 

To revert to Bennett, how in his novels does he look at people? 
When Samuel Povey in The Old Wives’ Tale dies of acute double 
pneumonia contracted in defending a murderer, a relative of his, 
Bennett delivers himself as follows: 

He lacked individuality. He was little. I have often laughed at Samuel 
Povey. But I liked and respected him. He was a very honest man. I have al- 
ways been glad to think that, at the end of his life, destiny took hold of him and 
displayed, to the observant, the vein of greatness which runs through every sou 
without exception. He embraced a cause, lost it, and died of it. (My italics.) 
This I venture to call a humanistic view of man. Note that it is a 
shrewd realistic estimate of Povey (“He lacked individuality,” 
etc.). At the same time it extends credit to mankind: it recognizes 
a latent valor and will in human beings, a capacity to rise above 
their ordinary selves, that makes for a balanced conception of men. 
I do not need to point out how in novel after novel this credit which 
he gave human character influenced Bennett’s themes and choice of 
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situation: merely to refer to Elsie Sprickett in Riceyman Steps is 
sufficient. 

Now the naturalist by definition gives no such credit. What Mr. 
Dreiser offers to his characters is only pity for hapless victims like 
Clyde Griffiths or admiration for ruthless materialists like Frank 
Cowperwood. On the other hand, the romantic novelist like Mr. 
H. G. Wells gives mankind unlimited credit. The humanistic writer 
is as usual central to the extremes: more generous than Mr. Dreiser 
but not a believer in the natural goodness of man and his infinite 
plasticity as is Mr. Wells. 

If then we are to look for humanistic art, we must be able to dis- 
criminate, and I have already supplied a test case in discrimination 
among Mr. Wells’s utopian naturalism, Mr. Dreiser’s naturalism 
(or romanticism on all fours, as it has been called), and the late Ar- 
nold Bennett’s realism which credits human beings with specifically 
human attributes. Not one of them can be called great but each is 
typical, and hence useful for our purpose. 

But at this point two questions must be settled. One is, would the 
humanistic system of ideas stifle the creative impulse in any artist 
embracing it? The second is, how may we recognize a humanistic 
artist? The answer to the first is an emphatic “No!” Artists can 
create by almost any system of ideas, for ideas are not art: the 
creative impulse is emotional. Ideas modify the thing created, but 
they have no power over the source of creation. Artists can create, 
as we know, even by a very poor theory, e.g., a theory of self-expres- 
sion and unconstraint, and they can create by a theory of critical 
selectivity and restraint. What does one of the very few living mas- 
ters of the novel say? “But the really fruitful, the productive, and 
hence the artistic principle is that which we call reserve.”’ In that 
statement Thomas Mann powerfully corroborates the Humanist 
view of art, and his practice shows that a belief in a principle of re- 
serve has no stultifying effect on his fictions. 

The second question, how may we recognize a humanistic artist, 
requires a fuller reply. Mann does not fit the category and certainly 
Arnold Bennett was not a theoretical ally of the New Humanism. 
We are on the wrong tack if we seek to find in humanistic artists a 
complete theory resembling the critical theory of Messrs. Babbitt, 
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More, Foerster, Shafer, and their colleagues, for the simple reason 
that artists when they are creating are not critics. What we must 
look for in them is a certain temper, a certain habitual disposition, 
which is, as it were, an informal system of sentiments in correspond- 
ence with a formal system of ideas. In artists’ works we are always 
aware of a temper with a theory implied that would agree with this 
temper. We must look for the humanistic temper and not be sur- 
prised if those who possess it are perhaps totally ignorant of the 
formal criticism of the New Humanists. 

There is such a thing as a humanistic temper, comparatively rare 
in our day, but nevertheless easily findable. Thus, Bennett was not 
in a strict doctrinal sense a Humanist, but he had the temper of 
Humanism, and popular though he was, he did stand apart from the 
majority of his fellow artists in the last twenty years of his writing 
and was even regarded as a back number by the young post-war 
naturalists. So Mr. Robert Frost stands apart: he is somewhat 
antipathetic to Humanism as an intellectual system even while he 
exemplifies in his verse the humanistic temper, its love of clear defi- 
nition, its virile humor, its sturdy sense of opposite currents in hu- 
man psychology. I have heard Mr. Frost say in a lecture, “The 
spiritual part of a poem is that which occurs between you and your- 
self.” This is what a person of humanistic temper would say. A 
religious writer might say, “The spiritual part derives from grace 
descending on you from your Maker,” but the humanistic person 
shuns theology. In contrast there would be the statement of a natu- 
ralist like Mr. Aldous Huxley who has declared that a religious emo- 
tion is a rich feeling in the pit of one’s stomach. The humanistic 
person is one who by temperament tends to take the middle ground 
between the Huxleys at one extreme and the religious enthusiasts 
at the other. 

The balance of this essay will be devoted to a novelist who, it 
seems to me, was slighted and wrongly estimated by Professor 
Harry Hayden Clark in his survey of American fiction published in 
the now famous symposium, Humanism and America, and Profes- 
sor Clark’s view I must call an extraordinary aberration, for if any 
living novelist has the humanistic temper, surely it is Miss Willa 
Cather. I do not think Miss Cather’s works are great or lasting, but 
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they are very competently made and are good examples of aesthetic 
decorum. She sets herself interesting problems in composition and 
her prose is pleasingly firm. There is something frank and clear in 
her gaze at life. She has faced America and American history and 
brought into our fiction much unhackneyed material, such as the 
life of Swedish, Norwegian, and French farmers on the Nebraska 
prairie. 

But the striking thing about Miss Cather is her attitude toward 
her leading characters. Very few novelists today (Virginia Woolf, 
however, is one) meet their characters on terms of equality and lik 
ing. Contemporary novelists are usually exposing their characters 
or persecuting them, or preaching about them, or hating them. In 
contrast Miss Cather looks up to hers. She evidently feels warmly 
toward them and admires their strength of purpose, their loyalties 
to “spiritual” ends, their fineness and powers of self-control. Tak- 
ing leave of Alexandra Bergson in O Pioneers! , she exclaims: ‘For- 
tunate country, that is one day to receive hearts like Alexandra’ 
into its bosom, to give them out again in the yellow wheat, in the 
rustling corn, in the shining eyes of youth!” There is the note of 
admiration that is not far from Bennett’s warm praise of his char- 
acters when they have done rather well as human beings. 

Miss Cather, then, writes about people who supply her with 
grounds for admiration precisely because they try to develop the 
human potentialities of reason, moral responsibility, freedom, and 
self-restraint. But this does not imply any lack of passion in het 
work: it would be silly of any critic to find her fiction bloodless 
Consider her treatment of the tragic love of Emil and Marie Tove- 
sky in O Pioneers!—how strong it is and yet how restrained, the 
lovers damming up their passion, showing resourcefulness in self- 
control, only in the end to be certain of the radiance of their love 
and succumbing to it—and then compare it with a similar love affair 
in the works of Mr. Dreiser or Mr. Hemingway and you will come 
to some understanding of what aesthetic decorum means. 

Of special interest to the Humanist are the conflicts that occur in 
Miss Cather’s principal characters. Recall some of these—Profes- 
sor St. Peter, Father Latour and Father Vaillant, Alexandra Berg 
son—is it not always a conflict between desire on the one hand and 
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spiritual loyalties on the other, between the impulses of the creature 
toward comfort and a kind of spiritual athleticism that combats the 
creature’s desires? And what is this but a concretizing in terms of 
individual character of the humanistic principle of psychological 
dualism? Certainly it is distinct from the Dreiserian or naturalistic 
conflict which occurs between a creature-desire and something out- 
side that opposes the creature-desire, this outside force being usual- 
ly represented as a stupid social convention. The inner conflicts 
Miss Cather depicts would seem to be intrinsically more interesting. 

It would not be stretching things very far to say that The Pro- 
fessor’s House had a Humanist of sorts for one of its chief charac- 
ters. We might overhear for a minute Professor St. Peter lecturing, 
for I think that here he is stating Miss Cather’s own views: at least 
his explicit remarks seem congruous with what she appears in book 
after book to be saying implicitly. 


No, Miller, I don’t myself think much of science as a phase of human de- 
velopment. It has given us a lot of ingenious toys; they take our attention away 
from the real problems, of course, and since the problems are insoluble, I sup- 
pose we ought to be grateful for distraction. But the fact is, the human mind, 
the individual mind, has always been made more interesting by dwelling on the 


old riddles, even if it makes nothing of them. Science hasn’t given us any new 
amazements, except of the superficial kind we get from witnessing dexterity and 
sleight-of-hand. It hasn’t given us any richer pleasures, as the Renaissance did, 
nor any new sins—not one! Indeed, it takes our old ones away. It’s the lab- 
oratory, not the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the world. You'll 
igree there is not much thrill about a physiological sin. We were better off when 
tter of taking nourishment could have the magnificence of 
a sin. I don’t think you help people by making their conduct of no importance 


—you impoverish them 


Professor St. Peter’s attitude toward science is not as complex or 
qualified as is the New Humanist’s, but in his drift, in his stressing 
of the interest and importance of human conduct, he is humanistic. 

Miss Cather is a realist. Are facts hard and cruel? She depicts 
them all the same, but she achieves in the depiction an artistic and 
honest redemption of the fact. “A pioneer,” she observes, ‘“‘should 
have imagination, should be able to enjoy the idea of things more 
than the things themselves,” and this, too, is the spirit of Human- 
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ism, an assertion of human dignity in the face of the mean, the sor- 
did, the hard necessity in life. 

The novels of Miss Cather are then a refutation of the alleged 
sterility of the humanistic spirit in contemporary art. Dr. More has 
a good word to say about Mrs. Wharton as our most accomplished 
novelist and about Mr. E. A. Robinson who may be considered a 
classical poet. But it is necessary for me to interpolate a warning 
There is a danger in seeking an exact correspondence between artis- 
tic creation and critical theory. 

The one is spirit, the other letter. We must recognize both the 
letter and the spirit, and realize that the relationship between them 
can be only approximate: it must be a free relationship. For if the 
spirit tries to stick to the letter, we shall get not classical art, but 
neo-classical or pseudo-classical art. It cannot be stressed too heav 
ily that the New Humanists do not wish to inaugurate a new “Age 
of Rules” and pseudo-classicism has no severer critic than Professor 
Babbitt. By humanistic canons the art of Mr. Thornton Wilder is 
pseudo-classical: it outwardly conforms to classical requirement 
but inwardly it lacks the vitality that alone can make a modern 
classic. 

There is nothing for the reader but knowledge and discrimina 
tion. Knowledge of the key ideas of the Humanists and practice in 
discriminating among the romantic-naturalist, the pseudo-classical 
and the humanistic schools of writing, always bearing in mind that 
theories are general and artists are individual. I have endeavored 
in this paper only to give a few bearings, a few points of reference 
I have isolated a few contemporary examples of the humanisti 
school in order that they, being tasted by the reader, will enable him 
to detect, when he encounters them, the humanistic bouquet in 
other modern writers. But the last word is, discriminate and again 
discriminate! The sensibility as well as the mind must test and 
judge, and there rarely is such a thing as an absolutely pure roman 
ticist or an absolutely pure classicist among artists. What we have 
to divine is where a writer’s center is beneath the complex appear- 
ances of his work, and to do that we must not in reading him ride 
any critical theory too hard. Now let us pass from illustrative ma 
terial to the theory of Humanism. 
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Humanism consists of practical deductions from great literature 
constituting what was above called a philosophy of conduct. But 
these practical deductions take the form of assumptions which I 
shall offer in the words of one of the leading Humanists, Professor 
Norman Foerster. “Humanism to-day, as in the past,” he says in 
his volume, American Criticism, “assumes, first, that assumptions 
are unavoidable, secondly, that the essential reality of experience 
is not natural but ethical, thirdly, that there is a sharp dualism be- 
tween man and nature, and fourthly, that man’s will is free.” 

This is pretty abstract but it bears a close relation to concrete 
experience, as a brief annotation will show. In the first place, man 
being ignorant of the meaning of life must make assumptions about 
it. Not being omniscient, he cannot say that life is meaningless or 
the reverse, but he has a choice of assumptions, and make some 
assumption he must. The Humanist urges choosing deliberately the 
most fruitful assumptions, those which in the testing and living will 
be the most creative for man: that is, those which will enable man 
to extract the most from himself. 

Consequently the Humanist makes the old and ever-fresh as- 
sumption that man is more than an instinctive being. He is, as truly 
as the ant, a product of nature, but unlike that marvellous creature, 
so fearsome in its complete regimentation and its total lack of in- 
dividuality, man is not a finished product. There is an undeveloped 
side of him which we call ethical. Nature apparently cares nothing 
for this side, she is perfectly content with an automaton. But man 
wants to be self-determinative, he wishes to be responsible, and 
ethics is founded on the belief that man has the capacity for re- 
sponsibility and self-determination. Reality for him expands be- 
yond the animal reality; in fact, he has to surmise that the human 
center of gravity ought to be located in the ethical and self-determi- 
native side of himself, not in the instinctive, purely natural side. 

The next assumption is that, as we are, we are good enough for 
nature, but if we try to grow beyond our ordinary selves, we go 
against nature. There is an opposition between the mechanical 
principle of nature and the principle of further human growth. A 
duality is in us, and individual human progress comes only as the 
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result of an internal struggle between a principle of flux (natural) 
and a principle of unification (human). 

Finally, the will is assumed. It must be if we are to make any 
effort at human development, for if we assume its absence, we are 
beaten at the start, for we deny any instrument to begin work on 
ourselves. Act as if the will were real, says the Humanist: that is 
incidentally the only way to verify the assumption of the will. 

This is the gist of Humanism, and if we can counteract the dulling 
effects of familiarity with its assumptions and examine them afresh, 
we shall find that they contain a great deal of power. And the fact 
is that, familiar though the basic beliefs of Humanism may seem, 
Western culture for a century and more has been anti-humanistic. 
It has exalted quite other assumptions and set itself quite other 
aims. We live, as it is often said, ina Romantic or Naturalistic Era 
with Francis Bacon and Jean-Jacques Rousseau pictured as the 
fathers of modernity. But to analyze the influence of Bacon and 
Rousseau is no quarter-of-an-hour’s work: we are fortunate debt- 
ors to Professor Babbitt for his learned and protracted account of 
their intermingled influence and like other commentators on Hu- 
manism working within narrow space limits I must point to the 
source documents and say, ‘“‘Go there for further light.” 


EXPERIMENTS WITH GIFTED PUPILS 
MABEL C. HERMANS 


An English class some years ago was assigned a topic on which 
every member was to write a composition. One highly sensitive girl 
with a flair for writing stories handed in a few exceedingly imagina- 
tive verses on the assigned topic. A day or two later the paper was 
returned with a red zero on it. Cutting diagonally across the page 
was a red line, and at the bottom was hastily scrawled: ‘Don’t try 
poetry until you are grown up.” 

Anyone who is acquainted with modern psychology can imagine 
the results of this mortifying experience. Neither the mother’s 
pledges to let the child write to her heart’s content at home nor the 
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father’s unstinted praise for the verses could arouse a semblance of 
desire for such writing. In fact, to hear poetry read was positively 
painful. Even now, after several years, the inhibitions still persist. 
To be sure, had the girl been a genius, nothing on earth would have 
kept her from writing poetry. But she was not a genius; she was 
merely a high-school girl with more than average ability. 

Research with bright pupils, carried on by such psychologists 
and educators as Terman, Baker, Hollingworth, and Stedman, has 
explained the bright pupils to their teachers. As a result, English 
teachers are encouraging such pupils to write poetry, not because a 
genius may be discovered but because creative writing, probably 
more than any other school activity, releases the turbulent life that 
lies deep in everyone and is especially pulsating in the gifted pupils. 

Progressive school systems all over the country are now carrying 
on experiments with these pupils. The most significant experiments 
are those that stimulate all superior pupils in a class or school rather 
than those in which a small group of exceptionally endowed high- 
school boys and girls are selected to write the contributions for the 
school annual, the literary magazine, or the school book of verse. 
Probably it is in this connection that teachers of English have ob- 
tained the greatest help from reading Hughes Mearns’s Creative 
Youth and Creative Power, for in both these books there are many 
demonstrations of the truth “that the productive range is more ex- 
tensive than is commonly believed” and is in no sense confined to 
genius alone. 

An experiment related to the two fundamental phases of the Eng- 
lish curriculum, reading and self-expression, was recently carried 
on with all the superior children of certain junior high schools. The 
purpose of the experiment was to discover ways in which to give the 
gifted pupils such stimulation and direction that they would de- 
velop to a considerable degree the ability to think logically and re- 
flectively. Certainly no instruction could have more far-reaching 
results, for the ability to think effectively is fundamental to pur- 
poseful living. 

The experiment was based upon a research study in which data 
collected from the writing of junior high school children were made 
the bases upon which criteria for evaluating thought content were 
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built.’ Five levels of thought, as exhibited in the papers of approx- 
imately twelve hundred junior high school pupils, were defined as 
follows: 
1. Inarticulate thoughts: words failing to convey thought because of inar- 
ticulate thinking 
2. Unrelated thoughts on the plane of mere sensory perception: enumerated 
sensory experiences unrelated to both immediate and remote content 
. Related thoughts on the plane of mere sensory perception 
a) Sensory experiences inconsistently related 


Los) 


b) Sensory experiences consistently related 
4. Reflective thoughts 
a) Experience descriptively analyzed 
b) Experience casually analyzed 
5. Creative thoughts 
a) Experience containing original reflective analysis but bearing the 


stamp of immaturity 
b) Experience containing original reflective analysis in the form of spe- 
cial thought conveying devices 
c) Experience containing original reflective excellence to the extent of 
real contribution to literature 
The examples that follow were agreed upon by four out of five 
teachers, in the writer’s summer-school classes at the University 
of Southern California, as belonging to different types in the five 
thought-levels. The first three levels are given verbatim; the last 
two levels are hypothetical. The nature of the assignment presented 
to the pupils accounts, in part, for the fact that no papers in this 
study reached the last two levels; another cause may be laid to the 
failure of the course of study to emphasize the need for dev eloping 
thought-content. 


LEVEL I. INARTICULATE THOUGHTS 

Type 1. Words failing to convey thought because of misusage or misspelling 

Example (IQ 78, penmanship 20 by Gettysburg Scale): 

The Taclaly played the Senior Friday the factaly one the game with a big 
scaire. During my summer vaiation Im going to Sandiago 

I’m study. for Radio engenering. 

Type 2. Groups of words failing to convey thought because of faulty me- 
chanics or grammar, incoherent thinking, or misspelling: 

* This study was carried on by Mrs. Zelma Langdon Huxtable of Thomas Edison 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, California. A detailed description of the study is in 
the Educational Research Bulletin, Los Angeles City Schools, January, 1929, Vol 
VIII, No. 5. 
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Example (1Q 70, penmanship 30 by Gettysburg Scale): 

Well since you left school every thing have being change. they took all the 
basket ball count and made four daimond to play indoor. 

Now that we are going to graduation we all have been pretty busy with are 
work they are not given out so hard work that you can not do. But to same it 
seem hard work. 


LEVEL II. UNRELATED THOUGHTS ON PLANE OF MERE SENSORY PERCEPTION 


Type 1. Enumerated sensory experiences: unrelated to both immediate and 
remote context ; contain mechanical, grammatical, or spelling errors: 

Example (IQ 88, penmanship 30 by Gettysburg Scale) : 

To-day at school we had what they call boys jinx. It was about the best I 
scen so far. I will see you in about two weeks for our school lets out June 29. 
Have you still got you car, if you have we can go to the camp we went last 
year. .. 

Type 2. Enumerated sensory experiences: unrelated to both immediate and 
remote context ; contain no mechanical, grammatical, or spelling errors that de- 
tract from the meaning: 

Example (1Q. 89, penmanship 70 by Gettysburg Scale) : 

I am )usy studying for tests. I am not graduation but I am going to transfer 
and I am going to summer school to make up some of my poor grades. There 
ire not many graduation compared with your school. I failed in my Science 
test and not doing very well in English and Spanish 


LeveL III. RELATED THOUGHTS ON PLANE OF MERE SENSORY PERCEPTION 


Type 1. Sensory experiences inconsistently related; contain mechanical, 
grammatical, or spelling errors: 

Example (IQ 90, penmanship 80 by Gettsburg Scale): 

Last week at school we had the Ag Class Play and next week we are going to 
have the track meet seventh period on the field. 

Jack Taylor is the winner of the junior Olympics here and he is going to At- 
lantic City this summer. We had the Ag class picture taken last Thursday and 
we will get it today. I sure hope it will be good. 

Type 2. Sensory experiences inconsistently related ; contain no mechanical, 
grammatical, or spelling errors that detract from the meaning: 

Example (IQ 112, penmanship 60 by Gettysburg Scale): 

The class play was very good it was called “Four Little Maids of Lavender 
Time.” They gave the play in the afternoon and evening. It was a great success. 
The cast was made up of the Ag dramatic class. 

Whitely Park country club has built a new clubhouse it is very nice. It is a 
Spanish building and very attractive. The first party in the clubhouse was a 
great success and all of the members turned out. 

Type 3. Sensory experiences consistently related ; contain mechanical, gram- 
matical, and spelling errors: 
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Example (IQ 118, penmanship 60 by Gettysburg Scale) : 

You should have seen our class play. Really it was unusualy good for Junior 
High School pupils. It was about a young man who was very poor as a boy but 
because of his hard work became the Mayor of a big city. I guess there are still 
chances for us. 

Type 4. Sensory experiences consistently related; contains no mechanical, 
grammatical or spelling errors that detract from the meaning: 

Example (IQ 121, penmanship 90 by Gettysburg Scale) : 

What are you planning to do this summer? I really only know one thing 
that I am going to do for sure and that is go to Catalina. I have always wanted 
to spend my vacation there. Last summer I was there for two days but they 
just seemed to pass so quickly. I have planned to stay about a month there this 
time. My girl friend in Seattle has asked me to stay with her this summer, so if 
nother will let me, I am going there for a while also. 


LEVEL IV. REFLECTIVE THOUGHTS 


Type 1. Experience descriptively analyzed; contains errors in mechanic 
grammar, spelling, or thought-processes: 

Example (1Q 132, penmanship 50 by Gettysburg Scale) : 

Last Friday night, ‘‘Weddy” and Dan and I went to see our Ao class play. 
We like it so well that I decided to write to you and tell you a bout it. I guess 
you left before you knew the purpose of the class plays. I'll tell you the reason 
for giving them. 

Type 2. Experience descriptively analyzed and free from error 

Example (IQ 145, penmanship 80 by Gettysburg Scale) : 

Behold your friend, a wrinkled old woman! That’s what I was two weeks 
ago in a play at our auditorium. It was given by the dramatics class. It was in 
the Chinese fashion, and I was a nurse. You wouldn’t have known me withr 
hair up under a black wig. I had to sob and cry, running all over the stage. It 
was loads of fun 

Type 3. Experience cau ally analyzed ; contains errors in mec hanics, gram 
mar, spelling, or thought-processes: 

Example (hypothetical ) 

For the first time I understand why water appears blue. Perhaps I’m wasting 
your time to tell you, but I imagine you don’t know either, so here goes! Well, 
you know there are many colors in the spectrum, and that each color has a spe- 
cific wave length. The color having the shortest wave length is blue. Now when 
a ray of sun light passes into a body of water, the blue waves being the shortest 
of all are reflected by the particles of matter contained in the water, while the 
longer waves of other colors are transmitted through the water. 

Type 4. Experience causally analyzed containing no errors that detract from 
the meaning: 

Example (hypothetical) : 
Last week a group of students in our Science Class went over to Mirror Lake 
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wn 


in... . Park to try an experiment. We wanted to find out just how much 
light was refracted by different depths of water. It is quite valuable to know 
this if you are trying to catch fish in clear water, or if you want to recover some- 
thing from the bottom of any body of water by sight dredging or diving. 


LevEL V. CREATIVE THOUGHTS 

Type 1. Experience containing original reflective analysis but bearing the 
stamp of immaturity: 

Example (hypothetical) : 

Jane, dear, do you ever feel as I do? Sometimes when I look at the millions 
of lights down in the valley below us at night, 1 am frightened and wonder why 
a thing so insignificant as myself is permitted to understand the meaning of 
that vast array. And yet, man made those lights and the mighty cities that they 
illumine. What marvelous cooperation the good Lord inspires in some of his 
creatures. 

Type 2. Experience containing original reflective analysis in the form of spe- 
cial thought-conveying devices (such as figures of speech): 

Example: 

Not far from here, there is a beautiful little canyon which has been famous 
or rather notorious, because of the gambling den located a few miles back in the 
mountains. But last night the . . . . Dam broke and a mighty flood swept 
down the canyon uprooting forests and leaving no trace of the habitat of man. 
Truly, it seemed as if the gods were wrecking their vengeance upon that wicked 
and filthy den. . . . . When morning came, the waters were gone, and a deadly 
stillness hung as a pall upon the path, as it were, of the monster. . . . . At last, 
the little canyon is cleared of the den of vice but only after man is gone. In- 
deed, this would be a lovely world if we people did not mar its beauty. 

Type 3. Experience containing original reflective excellence to the extent of 
1 real contribution to literature: 

Example (hypothetical) : 

Mother, perhaps I am antisocial, but there is much in this kind of existence 
which causes me to question its value as training for manhood’s tasks. 

Last night I wrote these lines after I returned from the Grand Ball 

REFLECTION AFTER THE GRAND BALI 
My heart was bent on gladness, 
And my inner being sang: 
But the gladness turned to sorrow 
And a dirge was all that rang 
From the temple of my soul.? 


The experiment in teaching children to think was built around 
the five levels of thought. The basic objective, the ability to think 


* These illustrations are taken from Mrs. Huxtable’s study. 
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coherently, is, of course, a continuum; therefore, it was made an in- 
tegral part of the course of study for all children. The upper levels, 
however, such as the ability to think reflectively and creatively, can 
be attained to any considerable degree by the gifted pupils only. In 
adapting the instruction to the superior children, the teachers ex- 
pected such pupils in the seventh grade to excel in relating thoughts 
consistently on the plane of mere sensory perception. In all grades, 
the gifted pupils were given specific instruction in thinking reflec- 
tively by analyzing experience descriptively and causally. In addi- 
tion, all superior pupils were stimulated to do the different types of 
creative thinking. 

The results of the experiment, as carried on with the superior 
pupils, were notable. In the first place, the children who were most 
mature mentally were made conscious of the ways in which they 
show evidence of thinking. Second, their mental activity became 
considerably disciplined. Before the experiment was undertaken, 
increments in the pupil’s ability to think were by-products rather 
than objectives specifically sought. After the experiment had been 
carried on for a while, the pupils became conscious of the kind of 
thoughts they were thinking. For example, when the topic under 
discussion in one class was a particular phase of ‘The Political Par- 
ties of the United States,” the pupils knew that they should think 
reflectively about the subject and interpret it descriptively or caus- 
ally. In the same way the pupils scrutinized their thoughts on ab- 
stract subjects. In every case the thoughts expressed were evaluated 
by the scale outlined above. The third result of the experiment was 
that the more mature pupils became cognizant of the fact that an 
inexhaustible store of information is of value as a means for think- 
ing but that the ability to think reflectively is something above and 
beyond the mere possession of information. 

In carrying on a research study of the activities in which junior 
high school pupils actually engage, the writer had several hundred 
children keep diaries for a period of three weeks. Inasmuch as the 
writing was unsupervised and was in no case to be read by the Eng- 
lish teacher—and therefore had no influence on the “marks” to be 
given at the end of the semester—the results of the training in 
thinking were fairly objective. In general, the gifted pupils had de- 
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veloped the habit of reflecting in one way or another about everyday 
affairs. The following illustration, taken at random from the diary 
of an 8A girl whose chronological age was 11.4 and whose intelli- 
gence quotient was 125, shows how the gifted pupils added reflec- 
tive thoughts to related thoughts on the plane of mere sensory per- 
ception. 

June 2. 

Today is going to be nomination day. “I wonder if I am going to be elected 
for anything,” I mused as I lay in bed waiting for the ancient alarm to ring. “I 
should like to have an office,” I said secretly to myself. ‘Well, let me see what 
I am qualified for. Assistant Editor of the school paper would be nice. Yes, I’d 
like to be Assistant Editor. I could help mould public opinion. It’s a powerful 





weapon, Miss D — says. Public opinion is a strange thing. Teachers can 
make us study, they can make us come early and stay late, they can do all sorts 
of things but they cannot make public opinion. I was surprised when I learned 
this because I thought teachers were very powerful, as powerful as a king, al- 
most. Public opinion is made by the pupils themselves. If the popular boys 
and girls are honest, loyal, courteous, generous, studious, then public opinion is 
good. If the leading children are rude and ignorant, the public opinion will be 
bad, and the school spirit will be bad. Yes, I’d like to be Assistant Editor, but 
I didn’t take journalism last semester and so I’m unqualified for that 

What other office could I hold? There’s custodian of the lost and found 
Yes, that will have to be my job. I'll run for that office and pledge my loyal 
support to all who lose and find. I'll make that office what it’s never been. We'll 
make public opinion in the lost and found room. We'll get those who find things 
to bring them to us at once and not use them for a while. We'll try to make boys 
and girls careful with their belongings. We'll work so that there will be public 
opinion that will result in everyone using private property wisely and public 
property thoughtfully. I believe I should like to be custodian of the lost and 
found 

In the midst of my speculations the alarm rang. It was in this frame of mind 
that I continued thruout the day until the approach of the fifth period. This 
was the time chosen for the activity. Much to my surprise I was recommended 
for Assistant Editor. However I was not nominated for this but did get the 
honor—if honor you can call it—to be voted for the lost and found. As it was 
a close ballot we cannot know the result until tomorrow. What a state of sus- 
pension I am in! By the end of school I was sure I would not get it. Susan is 
my foremost antagonist, and she is a fine girl. 

All these thoughts are in my mind tonight. I have decided that I must help 
build good public opinion in this junior high school whether I have an office or 
not. I want M V to be the best school in Los Angeles because it 
has the best school spirit and public opinion. 














DIFFERENTIATED TEACHING OF LITERATURE 
LOU L. LABRANT 


This article assumes the desirability of individualized instruction 
in the varied phases of English. The discussion is therefore limited 
to a statement of the procedure now in use at Oread Training 
School, University of Kansas, where pupils are given individualized 
instruction in literature although they meet in mixed classes such as 
are found in the small high schools throughout this country. 

Oread Training School is a four-year high school with an enrol- 
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ment of approximately one hundred pupils. These children, rated 
on group intelligence, reading, and vocabulary tests, appear abou 
average in ability. There is a slight tendency for the group to in- 
clude a little more than the normal proportion of very dull and very 
bright pupils. This situation makes the problem of individualized 
instruction more, rather than less, difficult than in the ordinary high 
school. 

Two exceptions to the general practice of carrying on all instruc- 
tion in mixed classes should be noted. The first is a slow readers’ 
class. All pupils entering the ninth grade are given careful diagnosis 
for reading ability. Those whose reading age is found to be two or 
more years below their mental age are placed in a remedial class for 
special instruction in the mechanics of reading. For this work they 
are given full English credit, and when brought up to the point 
where reading age and mental age coincide, they are returned to the 
group from which they were chosen. This procedure gives an added 
variability of experience to the tenth-grade classes, since most pupils 
in the remedial group remain there during the entire ninth year. A 
second element which slightly modifies the general plan is the school 
policy of irregular and informal promotion. That is, whenever it is 
found that a pupil enrolled, for example, in a tenth-grade class, 
would profit by promotion to the eleventh class, that promotion is 
made. Similar demotions also occur. Unless the pupil’s irregularity 
is marked, he receives no added or lessened credit as a result of the 
changed assignment. This policy is really an outgrowth of individ- 
ualized instruction in the school as a whole and should perhaps be 
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stated as a fundamental part of the present procedure rather than 
as an exception to the policy of maintaining mixed groups. This 
irregular promotion affects only about 5 per cent of the enrolment. 

With the two exceptions noted—a first-year class in remedial 
reading, and a fairly liberal policy of class placement—the plan of 
individualized instruction at Oread is maintained through the usual 
organization of four graded classes, ninth to twelfth years inclusive, 
meeting daily for fifty minute periods. 

Two factors determined the reorganization of the English pro- 
gram at Oread: the marked overlapping of writing, reading, and 
informational progress as measured by standardized tests and read- 
ing reports; and inadequate development of reading habits, espe- 
cially for the very dull and the very bright pupils, as indicated by 
quantity and quality of outside reading during school months, and 
during vacation. Since the inauguration of the present system, sum- 
mer reading (non-credit) has increased to the point where definite 
planning and opportunity for reporting demand a place in the spring 
and fall programs. Superior students are reading for pleasure, with- 
out credit, Hugo, Macaulay, Browning, Rousseau, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Tolstoi. While pupils do not prefer a constant diet of classics, 
the better students have increased both the amount and quality of 
their readings to a degree indicative of superior ability. Of the 
Senior class of last year only one student, a boy with intelligence 
quotient of eighty-five or below, failed to establish regular reading 
habits. 

The first principle which became evident in formulating plans 
for individualized instruction was that objectives must be framed 
in terms independent of specific literature content. It is possible 
that the general theory basic to the establishing of courses for 
homogeneous groups should be identical to that for courses wherein 
individual needs are met. The difficulty in making provision for 
homogeneous groups, however, is not so obvious, and consequently 
the resulting adjustment may be less radical. Members of the Oread 
staff feel that necessity for meeting the demands of individuals has 
forced an analysis of teaching values which has been valuable and 
surprising. Previous plans had been something like this: while su- 
perior students read Hamlet, Henry Esmond, and Milton’s minor 
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poems, the average group read She Stoops To Conquer, Ivanhoe, 
and The Lady of the Lake, and the low group, The Blue Bird, 
Treasure Island, and Evangeline. Individualized instruction must 
go much farther than this; it must provide for each pupil, rather 
than for three pupils, and must involve a range so great as to make 
formulation in terms of read materials an impossible task. It must 
also provide some definite basis for guidance unless we agree that 
teaching is unnecessary. The impossibility of teaching every skill 
and piece of information privately is also evident. Individualized 
instruction in groups is consequently somewhat paradoxical. It 
must in reality mean group instruction for all common elements dis- 
coverable, and private instruction and guidance beyond that. A 
first measure is, therefore, the analysis of teaching aims in terms of 
common skills and knowledges. An illustration may be taken from 
a familiar procedure in the teaching of composition. 

It is considered essential to teach each pupil that every declara- 
tive sentence should end with a period. Having taught this general 
rule, however, and presented a few examples, the instructor may, if 
he so desire, leave further teaching to individual situations. One 
boy may write a paragraph in which appear only simple sentences, 
appropriate, let us say, to his rather limited ideas. Another may use 
complex sentences, highly involved. The same general initial teach- 
ing supplies each with information suited to a great range of pecu- 
liar needs. It was the problem at Oread to discover, for literature, 
teaching elements comparable to punctuation rules, which might be 
presented to the group as a whole and later applied to diversified 
reading. 

General objectives such as ‘knowledge of literature” and “‘stand- 
ards of appreciation” were of little help. In the first place, individ- 
ualized instruction means that not all children will know, now or 
ever, all of the literature we have been teaching; nor will all have 
equal standards of appreciation. This always has been true. Many 
children have sat through a class which has presumably studied 
Macbeth and have learned two things only: the name of the book, 
and the story as told by the teacher and other pupils. They might 
better have read Lamb’s Tales. If we are really teaching Charles 
(intelligence quotient ninety) to read to his best advantage, we 
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must stop trying to develop the appreciation of many things which 
English teachers find fascinating. We must acknowledge that 
Charles will probably do well if he reads The American Magazine 
instead of Confessions, and Thornton Wilder instead of nothing at 
all. 

It is probable that anyone who has reached the high school has 
enough general native ability and enough experience that he can 
develop the habit of reading as a source of pleasure and growth after 
he has left school. For the most part this habit formation must be 
acquired while he is in high school; because, even when he goes to 
college, he has little additional instruction in English, unless he be 
one of that comparatively small group of English majors. He 
should, therefore, establish in high school the habit of reading as a 
real and pleasant factor in the use of leisure. A reading habit, suit- 
able, as nearly as we can determine, to each child’s general ability, 
becomes a major objective. Such an aim is too vague for use as a 
teaching guide. In order to insure good habits of regular reading 
we must see that our pupil has taken three steps: (1) that he has 
learned how to read the various kinds of materials which follow 
conventions of writing, dividing them into novels, plays, poems, es- 
says, biographies, and records of history, science, or travel, and that 
he has learned how to read these whether he finds them in volumes 
or in current periodicals; (2) that he has learned how to find these 
various kinds of materials without teacher assistance; and (3) that 
he has continued for some time to experience satisfaction in finding 
and reading material, until the resultant habit is strong enough to 
compete successfully with other forms of leisure activity. 

You will note that the first step, teaching how to read, is the only 
one of the three which provides material for classroom teaching. 
The Oread procedure for teaching this step is illustrated by the 
drama units. As noted previously, pupils are expected to have mas- 
tered the mechanics of reading. It is recognized, however, that adult 
forms of literature present specific difficulties inherent in the liter- 
ary content and conventional limits of the various types. Many 
persons, for example, who can read novels are bewildered on at- 
tempting to read plays; while some who read history and have a 
strong interest in human nature still look upon novels as senseless 
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or uninteresting. This does not mean that the pupil should be told 
a great deal about types, but that he should actually have the expe- 
rience necessary to the technique of reading the given type. 

In teaching how to read a play, the instructor selects any well- 
constructed, comparatively simple drama for class discussion. This 
is taught, not as an end, but as a means, an illustration. Through it 
the pupil comes to understand the unusual form of a play—the 
method of introducing characters, the large dependence upon con- 
versation, the use of stage directions, the reasons for scene- and 
act-divisions. He comes to understand characters when no omnis 
cient writer tells what they are like or what they are thinking, but 
when one has to judge from what is said and done; to discover what 
has happened before the play begins; to infer action from words; 
to derive social background from conversation. The drama, so 
largely a conventional form, presents quite obvious difficulties. A 
similar analysis is made for each type. Certain difficulties are com 
mon to many forms. Pupils just entering the field of adult reading 
usually expect simple characters, all good or all bad. Zane Grey’s 
heroes and villains illustrate the kind of characterization with which 
the child is usually familiar. The long unit, whether novel, play, or 
poem, unless it is broken up into a series of episodes as most juve- 
niles are, presents another difficulty which must be overcome in 
learning how to read. 

The above illustrations are sufficient to show that the mastering 
of specific understandings and skills, rather than the introduction 
to specific books, forms the basis of the class teaching. Whatever is 
done as a group study concerns itself with this business of learning 
how to read; but the greater part of the literature work is that which 
follows the acquisition of each type of skill, and is not a matter of 
group study, but of individual report. With the detailed objectives 
directing the study, the class may read a play. There is here a cer- 
tain amount of waste. Some of the pupils will have mastered pre- 
viously some of the difficulties. There is sure to be this problem if 
any group reading is undertaken, but the waste can be kept to a 
minimum. The initial study in class gives to each student the be- 
ginnings of all of the various abilities necessary to drama reading. 
Later, perhaps a year after, one other drama will be studied in class, 
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this second unit being chosen because it furnishes more complex 
difficulties. In the meantime the pupils have made considerable 
progress. Just as soon as they have finished the first class study, 
they are set to reading plays for outside or collateral credit. They 
are, of course, at this step carefully guided in their choices of ma- 
terials. 

For guidance in individual reading, diagnosis of individual abili- 
ties becomes a second important element in the plan of instruction at 
Oread. This involves careful checking of reading and intelligence 
test scores, and examination and discussion of reading records pro- 
vided by the pupils. At one time this technique was used at Oread 
for determining classification in superior and low groups. Five 
types of measures’ were then employed: intelligence quotient, 
reading rate and comprehension scores, vocabulary scores, teachers’ 
marks, and summer reading reports. Recent investigation’ has 
questioned the value of vocabulary scores in measuring ability to 
read adult literature and this measure has consequently been given 
little weight save as a check on intelligence score. With the best in- 
formation at hand, the pupil is advised. He then begins to read the 
type of material presented in the previous class unit or units. From 
this point his work, so far as the particular types already given class 
study are concerned, becomes purely individual. Class or group 
units in reading tend to become less frequent and less important as 
the course progresses. When pupils reach the second important 
step, learning how to find material, there is practically no uniform- 
ity of reading. Each pupil is, by this time, working on his own par- 
ticular problem, though these varied problems may for convenience 
be related. For example, a whole class may be investigating maga- 
zine sources at the same time. 

It is probable that some will ask for more specific details. Just 
what do pupils do in class? How does one find time, or perhaps, 
how does one fill in the time? Where is the diagnosis done, and 
when? The answer is that the diagnosis and later reading reports 
become the materials of class procedure. Time is secured at the ex- 

*L. L. LaBrant, “Certain Criteria for Classifying Pupils in Literature Courses,” 
School Review, XXXV (1929), 458-66. 

*P. A. Witty and L. L. LaBrant, ‘‘Vocabulary and Reading,” School and Society, 
XXX (1930), 268-72 
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pense of intensive study of prescribed classics. After the pupil has 
mastered the general technique of novel reading, he reads for him- 
self, and discusses his reading on the basis of what he has found 
without daily assignments, outlines, or the stimulus of written re- 
ports. Studies such as those by Coryell,* Crow,* Good,° Hosic,° and 
Williams’ indicate a probability that the pupil who has learned to 
read secures as great value from extensive reading without super- 
vision as from intensive class study. Burch’s® study presents 
evidence that the classics commonly taught in our high-school 
courses are beyond the reading comprehension of a considerable 
percentage of pupils studying them. It is fair to question the real 
value resulting from such study, where dependence must rest on 
teacher interpretation instead of on individual understanding. The 
lessened amount of intensive teaching has the consequent compen- 
sation through extensive reading. The large advantage resulting 
from adaptation to individual differences is therefore pure gain. 
Details of procedure may make this plan somewhat clearer. 
When scores and records of pupil ability are available, each chil 
helps to develop his own diagnosis. It is absurd to expect studen 
to have sufficient intelligence to read adult literature and at th 
same time be ignorant of their own achievements, difficulties, and 
interests. The diagnosis serves an important purpose: it tends to 
fix in the mind of the child an idea of himself as a reader with inter 
ests. With this understanding, his course, if well presented, becomes 
his own undertaking. He makes and records his own progr Thi 
Nancy Gillmore Coryell, An Evaluation of Extensive and Inten Teachi 
Literature. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 275. New York: ( 


lumbia University, 1927. 


*S. C. Crow, Evaluation of English Literature in the High School, T ers ( 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 141. New York: Columbia Unive 
* Carter V. Good, “An Experimental Study of the Merits of Extensive and Int 
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* Mary Crowell Burch, Determination of a Content Course in Literature 
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last is an important item from the teacher’s angle. Individualized 
instruction involves a considerable amount of bookkeeping, indi- 
vidual records. Pupils keep these themselves, asking only that the 
teacher initial the entries for verification. Recently a check on the 
student reports revealed the names of several books on applied 
chemistry marked “O.K. by me, John.” Inquiry discovered that the 
books were unfamiliar to teachers on the English staff, and that the 
young reader had done the best he could. He explained that the 
books were good as rated by himself and reviewers, but that he was 
the only one in the school capable of judging his readings. The in- 
cident illustrates the independence and genuineness of individual 
reading, and the absurdity of expecting one or several teachers to 
read all of the suitable matter which may come to a high-school boy. 

Study of reading skills and individual conferences thus consume 
considerable recitation time. Certain periods are spent in silent 
reading. There are also round-table discussions. In the fourth year 
only about one day a week is spent on class discussion of literature. 
As the outside reading grows, the class work decreases. An opposite 
plan is employed in composition, in order to prevent a too heavy 
load in English. 

By the beginning of the third year the pupil is largely free from 
teaching and is finding his own lines of reading, with certain general 
assistance in class. During this year class work is almost entirely 
devoted to teaching him how to find his reading. This, of course, 
involves information about periods, about publishers, about print- 
ing, about catalogues and card indexes, and about periodicals. It 
concerns use of various periods of writing. At any time, however, 
after he has had his first unit on novel reading, the pupil is reading 
for himself. Consequently, by the third year there is a very wide 
range of interests and needs in the class. This makes teaching much 
more difficult as the course progresses. Some pupils reading maga- 
zines may find their interest strongest in The London Bookman, 
Harper’s, or The Atlantic; others may appropriately enjoy The 
American Magazine and The Ladies’ Home Journal. It should be 
possible for any intelligent person with reasonably decent manners 
to talk for his share of forty minutes to some one who has just been 
pleased by a story or article in The Saturday Evening Post. It 
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should also be possible for the intelligent person who has read an 
editorial in Har per’s to discuss that in such a way as to be entertain- 
ing to the less intelligent person in his class. It is here that the mixed 
group has one of its greatest virtues: it provides the opportunity 
for individual development with ordinary community groups for a 
background. The pupil who has had individualized instruction in a 
mixed class has had experience in being his best without an artificial 
setting. 

Pupils themselves assist with taking book reports. One boy re- 
ported that he had read all of Hugo’s novels, was familiar with 
Hugo’s life, and knew his historical background. That boy takes 
all reports on Hugo. He is better equipped than is any one teacher 
in the department. He has a right to experience the pleasure of 
reading for exchange of experience. Another boy is equally familiar 
with Dickens. As soon as a pupil excels his teacher in any one field, 
he is given an opportunity to share the pleasure of directing. Classes 
are usually informal. It is not essential that a classroom have one 
and only one center of conversation. One can talk intelligently at 
an afternoon tea without demanding silence from all other persons 
in the room. 

Individualized instruction as outlined is more difficult than group 
instruction; it is also more dependent upon teacher-understanding 
and therefore upon teacher-permanence. These matters seem fortu- 
nate rather than unfortunate. Essentials of the plan here presented 
may be summarized as follows: 1. A revision of the teaching ob- 
jectives into a statement of desirable pupil skills in the reading of 
literature. 2. A revision of curriculum content into materials 
adapted to provide the above skills, and the discarding of a list of 
required classics as a basis for the literature course. 3. The limit- 
ing of group teaching to the teaching of such specific skills as “Show 
to discover the action in a play,” and the giving over of remaining 
class periods to individual reports discussed either with teacher or 
with class. 4. The making of careful diagnosis of individual needs 
and progress, with co-operation of the pupils. 5. The gradual eman- 
cipation of pupil from teacher direction. 
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GRAMMAR THROUGH THE TRAFFIC 
HELEN RAND 


I stood on the street corner while the high-school band marched 
past. They were all going straight forward together through the 
traffic, vibrating with eagerness and joy in doing something well. As 
I stood there I thought, “‘What has grammar to do with their lives? 
Not one of them is thinking of it now. It lies useless and dusty ’way 
back in some schoolroom corner, and they are glad to be free from it 
and alive in muscle and emotion.” Then I said to myself, ““Gram- 
mar must be a marching band. It must become alive and be a part 
of their eagerness, contribute to it and guide it, and a part of them 
as they march triumphant through traffic.” 

And grammar may be alive if we will only make it so. To do that 
we must use it to interpret the world as it throbs in the third decade 
of the twentieth century on street corners, in offices and homes and 
automobiles and airplanes, in city parks and the many places where 
tourists go. 

The parts of grammar which will not help in these places had bet- 
ter crawl out of the textbooks and lessons and go back a century or 
two to the time when they died, and bury themselves. They may 
have a tombstone if they like: “Born in 1786. Died of old age in 
1800. Not entirely buried until 1931.” 

Suppose I am scheduled to teach a lesson on the difference be- 
tween transitive and intransitive verbs. I should walk down Elm 
Street and up State Street asking myself, ““What really is the differ- 
ence?” Unless I see it here on the regular streets where regular peo- 
ple go, I had better not teach it, at least not until I find a place where 
it is needed. What difference does it make to the people who live 
and work here? If it is not important to them, it is not important 
for my pupils. 

Suppose I am scheduled to teach adjectives and adverbs. I think 
about them when I am invited to dinner with seven other people. I 
am watching out for them when I am being jammed at a bargain 
counter for stockings and when I am standing around in a grocery 
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store to get my matches, sugar, and turnips. I listen on the bus and 
play a game with children outdoors. I come to the conclusion that 
what people need is to be able to use good and well. Then that is 
where I begin and where I put so much emphasis that the children 
understand whatever reason or principle may be behind the usage, 
and they get well started in their habits of saying and writing the 
correct forms. I build my lessons out of the material I picked up in 
the stores and on the playground. Probably I shall put in lessons on 
such adverbs as really, neatly, fairly, but of course I shall never say 
a word about go slowly and give the thousands of signs that direct 
the traffic of the country a chance to flash a laugh at me in red letters 
and in green. 

Suppose I am scheduled to teach complex sentences. I look 
about me and say, “What is complex?” Immediately everything 
answers at once, “Ye gods, what isn’t complex?” What have com- 
plex sentences to do with life today and tomorrow? A good deal, 
since they are the containers of complex ideas. A good deal if they 
help us to tell which are the main clauses of life and which the sub- 
ordinate ones. How much faster we might progress if we could only 
get them into our very systems so that we could distinguish between 
the main products of life and the by-products, so that we should 
know the difference, say, between doing our jobs joyously and get- 
ting the pay check, between an opera and tearing around to have 
a good time, between love and monogramed towels. 

If we cannot make distinctions, we are in a poor way. Life has 
no meaning, no variety, no spice. It is tasteless. We can’t think 
thoughts of our own nor read the thoughts of others. Everything 
we try to read is on a dead level; nothing stands out. I have noticed 
that our Freshmen who cannot underline the main clauses in a 
group of sentences in a test are the ones who are dropped from the 
university because of poor work. They fail in history and reading 
subjects, because, although they say they spent hours reading the 
lesson over once or twice, they did not know what it was about. 
Better never to have read at all, or to have read only to the first 
main clause. 

We have many college students who cannot underline the main 
clauses of sentences nor tell what is important in any of the lessons 
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they study. They have heard of transitive and intransitive verbs, of 
accusative adjuncts and indirect objects, of demonstrative, relative, 
and indefinite pronouns; at least they have repeated definitions 
until they are blue in the face and asleep in the brain. Since these 
have meant nothing to them, they have only added to the dump heap 
in their heads. After all the years of grammar recitations they know 
worse than nothing about grammar, and they have had no help in 
underlining the main clauses of their lives. 

I should not begin and end my lessons with a definition nor have 
any at all unless it were for those souls who insist unon encompass- 
ing ideas by set formulas. For them I should insist upon original 
definitions—a new one every day. A complex sentence is like the 
palm of the hand and the fingers; it is like a telephone with the re- 
ceiver hanging on a conjunction; it is like the sign at the corner with 
conjunctions turning the traffic this way and that; it is the decision 
I make tonight about going to the movies or to a dance. 

If I had all the time I wanted to teach complex sentences, I do not 
think I should spend any of it in naming the adverbial clauses of 
time, condition, concession. Any poor student can tell whether a 
clause expresses time or place. Why talk about it? That gets us 
nowhere. The important thing is to know which clause is important. 
Students will often need to say something important; therefore we 
should equip them to do so. When a man wants many things, it is 
well if he knows what he wants most. When a man is angry, he is 
only silly if he does not know where and how to strike down hard. 
When a man is in love, it is too bad if he does not know where to put 
the emphasis. 

Having sifted the parts of grammar which are worth teaching 
through the traffic, I should look in the traffic for the subject matter 
of the lessons. In the first place, I should have every illustrative 
sentence say something which boys and girls would like to say to 
each other or to grown-ups. If grammars will begin by talking the 
language of boys and girls, boys and girls will end by talking the 
language of grammars. How could they learn in any other way? 
Why did we ever think they could learn to say live things by analyz- 
ing dead sentences? What is the object of the verb in the following 
sentence: ‘Caesar crossed the Rubicon”? Why should Bill care 
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when there is an airplane flying overhead and the cop’s whistle 


trilling at the corner? Traffic is moving fast. Caesar is so dead that 
Bill has not time to talk about him. He probably would not go a 


block out of his way to cross the Rubicon. There are many more 


interesting trips. The Rubicon may have dried up centuries ago 
But there is a lake of cool water at camp Hate-to-quit. Bill’s eyelids 
pull apart at the very mention of the name. He has been there, o1 
he wants to go. Now what about this sentence for a grammar lesson: 
n th 


1 


‘The overboard boat race at Camp Hate-to-quit began whe 
referee blew his whistle twice’? Every word is important. Yes, 
surely, the sentence contains two clauses; the main one says some 
thing important, and the subordinate one adds interesting informa- 
tion. It is necessary to know what is the big thing when you are in 
a boat race. If complex sentences are built along the same lines that 
a boat race is engineered, there may be some excuse for ther 

Now when we have started a boat race, let us not switch off in the 


second sentence to anything like this: “The man walked down the 
street while it was raining.’”’ Who cares? We don’t know him. Let 
him get wet. If there is no main interest, the main cl ed 


matter. 

While we have Bill’s attention, let us go on with the boa 
Complex sentences are needed to tell about it; therefore they h 
Bill’s respect. He might need them at any time as part of his own 


equipment because he wants to talk about such things. We can 
watch the boat race through complex sentences while the Seals’ boat 
capsizes and the Eels laugh until their boat turns over. So grammar 
has a place in Bill’s life. It is of overboard boat races, the mess hal 
at Camp Hate-to-quit, model airplanes and real ones that he is 
thinking when he wakes up in the morning, when he stumbles along 
the street, and when he meets the other fellows at the Boy Scout 
meeting. He wants to say the things that are in his mind. Grammar 
should help him. 

Which is really more important, the subject matter of sentences, 
that is the boat races and airplanes, or the form of sentences, the 
participles and pronouns? Of course the only excuse for a sentence 
is that it says something; otherwise it is not worth its space in 
thought or print. Then why have we built our grammar lessons on 
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form for form’s sake, upon transitive verbs and indirect objects? 
Was anything ever so unintelligent? Grammar as a theory is valu- 
able to only a few people, but as a practice it is necessary for every- 
one. Our lessons have been wrong side up. We have mistaken the 
dependent clause of our teaching for the main one. No wonder the 
pupils did not learn straight. No wonder they resist grammar and 
flee from it. The wholesome life within them recoils from it because 
it is misshapen and dead—dead long ago. 

Instead of talking about complex sentences and illustrating them 
with a weak mixture of meaningless sentences, we have a lesson on 
Camp Hate-te-quit, and in telling about the boat race we find that 
we need complex sentences. At that point they are of use, but not 
before. Instead of talking about participles as though we cared 
about them when we do not, we have a lesson on the most important 
traffic rules of our city, during which we find that the sentence “The 
policeman who is directing traffic lifts his hand”’ would be shorter 
and therefore better if we used a participle and said, “The police- 
man directing traffic. . . . .” In grammar lessons we talk about 
policemen, librarians, our friends and acquaintances, good manners 
in society and good methods in business, in fact, about life from the 
point of view of the students. And grammar is a subordinate and 
necessary clause to life. 

It is true that we need a variety of sentence structure in order to 
have a smooth style or in order to say anything accurately; it is true 
that we need to say things concisely, but we do not write paragraphs 
and pages in textbooks or stand before the class to say so. We do not 
waste a chapter or a lesson discussing conciseness because we do not 
care for it as an abstract virtue, but we figure out that from the point 
of view of the boys and girls it is most evidently pressing in business 
letters. Therefore we have a lesson on doing business by mail. But 
before we are ready to assign it, we go to Mr. Harper of the Elrick 
Department Store and ask to see the sales letters he sent out during 
the last year. Upon these we construct a lesson that Bill will recog- 
nize as important. He will write a letter which will go to a thousand 
charge-account customers. It will cost $20 just for the stamps to 
send out his letter. Conciseness and variety of sentence structure 
will just naturally have to be worked in—or business will suffer and 
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Bill will lose his job. The old maxim, ‘‘You never learn to do a thing 
until you have to,” holds good in grammar. We will create situa- 
tions where the pupils will be doing the kinds of things they do in 
actual life. Then a variety of sentence structure will be the sub- 
ordinate clause to the variety of life. 





GETTING THE FUN OUT OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY 
SARAH A. WALLACE 


7 


The peanut gallery demands action in a play. Children, too, lik 
action and plenty of it; otherwise Shakespeare is just a foreign 
tongue to them, to which teacher gives a lengthy, painful translation. 

Music means more to a child if, in his barbaric way, he is allowed 
to mark the time with his own body rhythm or with a drum. Before 
he can understand what the “‘baker’s man” is he loves to “patty 
cake!” With older children he loves to sing and skip when “‘London 
Bridge is falling down” (if you do not puzzle him with a history of 
the Thames embankments). In much the same way, he must make 
an elementary approach to Shakespeare. He must be told the story, 
helped to act it out, and so visualize it, and finally, as his intellect 
may 


matures, he will grasp its full meaning. Still more gradually, he 
master its seventeenth-century vocabulary. His earliest impression 
of the comedy should be that it was a lark, great fun, and so jolly 
that he laughs and wants to do it all over. 

Learned teachers may groan over the seeming impossibility of 
getting fun out of Shakespeare or out of a foreign language. For 
this reason many schools would prefer to give their entire time to 
the modern, up-to-the-minute, slangy productions of Broadway. 
But the teacher who is able first to see for herself the abounding 
humor in the Shakespearean characters and incidents, who can re- 








lax sufficiently to let the children see the fun by acting out the com- 
edy with them as they read the lines, will get the rollicking laughter 
Shakespeare drew from Elizabethan audiences. No matter how 
poorly the acting is done, no matter at first how stumbling the read- 
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ing is, let the one effort help the other. When the actor feels his part 
to be one that can raise a laugh, he will begin to master the difficult 
works to secure the applause. His class audience must not laugh at 
him but with him. 

Limiting this discussion of action in Shakespearean reading to 
one comedy, perhaps “Twelfth Night” is a good play for illustra- 
tion, for it is usually one of the first taught in the ninth or tenth 
school year when the student is about fifteen years old. 

Since the children can at a first silent reading get but a hint of the 
meaning of the lines, the real introduction to the play would better 
come through the story as a whole, told by the teacher. The char- 
acter types, for the sake of strong first impressions, may be over- 
emphasized. With the list before them on the blackboard and in 
the textbook, the class must see grow up before their eyes: the 
sighing lover Orsino, the frisky Maria, the mourning Olivia, the 
plaintive singing fool, the cowardly Andrew, the jolly drunken 
Toby, and the puzzling twins. 

With the help of the class, the teacher then selects from the stu- 
dents the readers who will most naturally fit each of these parts. 
The class, by committee perhaps, may diagram the room for the 
best stage setting. They must decide which corner will be suitable 
for the Duke’s throne, which corner is for Olivia’s palace.—The 
garden walk for Malvolio’s promenade? The street of Antonio’s 





arrest? Signs may be pinned up to mark palace, ship’s wharf, or 
throne room. 

Having thus given each scene and each character a distinctive 
locality, the player may, by some very simple article of dress, mark 
his identity and so aid in the understanding of the action. Olivia 
must have a flowing black veil, a jeweled ring, a purse of clinking 
gold. The clown must have his dunce cap and his musical instru- 
ment, with a black cap and robe when he plays priest. Maria as 
maid may have her apron, her keys, and the forged letter. The 
cap of the sea captain must differ from that of the police officers 
who seize Antonio without his money bag. Malvolio must have a 
smile and his long yellow stockings with cross garterings. Proper- 
ties should all be simple, easily obtained, possibly made of paper. 
Their purpose is to arouse the child’s imagination and his interest 
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in his part. As he seeks to create the image, he will turn to the text 
for directions and study the accompanying lines. The scholarly in- 
structor will say the child must first understand the words and read 
the lines intelligently; then only let him dramatize. But that is not 
the way the child’s mind works. From babyhood he has dramatized 
whatever he was interested in, and he has been interested in what- 
ever he dramatized. He has not understood about war, death, and 
funerals, balls, policemen, and weddings, fire engines, and ambu- 
lances; but he has played a part at every one of these games with 
his little street group or gang. 

Now, having the stage set for each scene, and a piece of a costume 
for each player, let the action, as well as the reading, begin (even 
though holding the book interferes). Let the Duke and the Lady 
Olivia insist upon profound bows from everyone who approaches 
the throne. 

The scene opens with the sighs of the love-sick Orsino and the 
wailing of violins. Let the musicians, with singing and humming, 


provide the amorous strain. Olivia must shroud herself and wail 


the chamber round. The fool must be dragged away by attendant 
he must clink his gold pieces as he cries, “Primo, Secundo, Tertio 
Toby must stagger and Andrew imitate. In that midnight scene the 


entire class may take a minute off for a very noisy “Catch,” or 
three-part round. It may be ‘‘Three Blind Mice,” if one can’t get 
the old English tune for ‘‘Hold thy Peace!” There may be a clock 
to strike twelve, noisy glasses or tankards to bang on the table, 


candles, jugs, a scolding Maria, and for contrast, if possible, the 


lyric, “O Mistress Mine!” with a violin accompaniment. 
The conspirators in the garden must really pop their heads up 


and down behind hedge or bench as Malvolio struts and 


turns in his 
walk. In the final scene the twins must stand side by side, as nearly 
alike in appearance as may be possible. It must end with a grand 
triumphant procession of the three bridal couples with waving ban- 
ners, flowers, and music. 

As with everything else in the school room, the teacher is the 
magician who must manage all this madness. She must be young 
enough in spirit to go to the limit in Twelfth Night revels. The in- 
structor, the task-mistress must disappear; for teacher now must 
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be the leader in the frolic; she must at times take the hard parts, 
sing, dance, cut capers, stagger, scold, or shout. If she sets the pace, 
the children will catch the idea and improve on her madness. A few 
preparations in advance are always wise. Go over the play and cut 
with black pencil strokes the longer unimportant lines quite ruth- 
lessly. (There are so many other things in the outlined course.) If 
there is time for a second quick reading of the play, the parts cut 
may then be inserted. Mark with red the lines that need quick ex- 
planation. These may possibly be listed and defined briefly upon 
the blackboard. Collect a few caps, fans, riding whips, purses, as 
suggestive bits of costume. Such properties may be used in several 
classes and for several terms. Most of all, the teacher must gather 
together all of the good humor and merriment she can muster. Her 
laughter must be free and contagious, and no matter how lamely the 
seventeenth-century vocabulary goes, all must be ‘More matter for 
a May morning.” 

The players at Stratford one summer romped and laughed 
through Merry Wives of Windsor so madly that the great audience 
felt they too were taking part in the filling up of the great laundry 
baskets; they could almost hear the splash as Falstaff landed in the 
Thames; they too caught the contagion of laughter, and danced and 
clapped with the Merry Wives as they told their husbands of their 
gay revenge upon Falstaff. This is the spirit of all of Shakespeare’s 


comedies, and their study should be a joyous occasion in the Eng- 


1? 1 
lish « 


THE SOUL 
ARA VAN ALLSTYNE ALLEN 
Who knows 
What stuff the soul is made of ? 
Is it imperishable tapestry 
Or a nate whis pe Ve d 
Ona staircase 
Joined of silver 


And the sound of foam? 





































VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
ENGLISH COURSE 
MARTHA E. CLAY 


Seventeen years have passed since vocational guidance was in- 
corporated as a part of the English work of Central High School of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and during those years many changes } 
have appeared in the course of study. The present course has elimi- 
nated the repetitions of the earlier one, has retarded the pupil’s de 
termination of his own life-work until the junior year, has substi 
tuted a study of thrift for a study of the ethics of a vocation, and 
has laid stress on the duties of a citizen not only of a city or a state 


but of the world. . 
Vocational themes form a part of every English course. The part 
is small enough so that it does not become a burden but an interest- 
ing window into an outside world of which the pupil is given a fair 
picture. From a study of himself, his school, a wide range of voca 
tions, his own particular vocation, his duties as a citizen to people 
less fortunate than he, it is hoped that he will be prepared to con- 
tribute his share to the world as a good workman of whom none need 
feel ashamed. 
VOCATIONAL ENGLISH 
General aims: 
To acquaint the teacher with the background and needs of the pupil, ar 
acquaint the pupil with the ideals and courses of the school 
Specific aims: 
To acquaint the teacher with home conditions, physical and spiritual, of the 
child, and to acquaint the pupil with the school building, the courses leading to 
business or vocation directly, and those leading to college; to implant in the 
pupil the ideals of the school in regard to his scholarship, his own character 


and his service to others 
Activities: 

Discussion and themes. See: 

Planning your Future. Myers, Little & Robinson. Unit VI and VIII 

Vocational and Moral Guidance. J. B. Davis. Pages 184—89 written by Mary 
Newell Eaton. 








ry 





Our World of Education. Holbrook and McGregor. Pages 84-116. 
Your Biggest Job—School or Business. H. L. Smith. 

School and Home. Patri. 

Young Citizen at Work and at Play. Pitkin and Hughes 

Your School and You. 
Overcoming Handicaps. Archer. 
How to Study. Sandwick. 1915. 


General aims: 


To develop qualities necessary to success in life. 


Specific aims: 


To illustrate by story and illustration the value of an honest, dependable, 


energetic, and friendly character 


Activities: 


Discussion and themes. See: 
Vocational and Moral Guidance. J. B. Davis. Pages 46- 


Be Square 


Ethics for Children 


General aims: 


To be come 


value of courtesy 


Specific aims: 


To discover elements of character which underlie success in any vocation 


today 


To describe men in the city who have strong ideals of service o 


Andbergh or Byrd ose ( 
Lindbergh Byrd wh 


Activities: 


Apply ideal of courtesy to school problems—lunch line, halls, class rooms, 
and put results of observation into theme 
Make shields with colors which express individuals’ ideals 


Choose motto 


Men of Iron 


den, 1907. 


Talks with Great Workers. 


IQOI. 
Success. Marden. 
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and to appreciat 


ventions of society 


aracter has largely determined their success. 


Piney Woods. # te Jones, IQ22 
Choosing a Career 


Howard Pyle 

How They Succeeded. Marden, 1901. 
Making of a Man. Marden, 10905. 
Exceptional Employee, Marden, 1913 
Young Man Entering Business. Mar- 


Business Etiquette. 1922. 

Ready Money. Knox, 1905 

What Can A Young Man Do? Rollins 
Lessons on Morals. Dewey. 

Girl Wanted. Waterman. 

Homely Virtues. Maclaren. 

Self Measurement. Hyde. 
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Manners and Conduct. Deansof Girls, Charm of Fine 
Chicago High Schools, 1922 1907 
Fiber and Finish. Dodd, 1925 Le n t Manners. D 


General aims: 

To present a survey of various kinds of work that may be tak 
rious members of the class 
Specific aims: 


To have presented unt 1 accounts of many vocat 


Activities: y 
As a result of reading, interviews, o 

written report of some vocation the pupil who prepares the re] 

tend to take up. The purpose of this method is to insure a p! | 

of the disadvantages as well as the advantages of the vocatio1 


The books starred are useful to English 11—1 or 5 as wel 
written by Anna Workman in Vocational Guidance (J. B. D 
W orld of Work (Holbrook and McGregor), especially pages 


*The Theory of Advertising. W.D. Opportunities in En 


Scott, 1903 Young Man and I 

*How to Become an Office Stenogra *The Engineer, His Vi / 
pher. W.L. Mason. | 

Private Secretar E. J. Kilduff Salesmanship. C 


IOI6 if bivoan New } hor 
Air Men and Air Craft. H. H. Ar- *Writing of News. Re . 
nold, 1926. ; 


f f 
Book of Opportuniti: R. H. Platt Training for the N , 
1927 Seitz, 1916 
How to Become a Nurse. Hodson "Essentials in Jour? H 
IQII & Frankenberg 


Occupations for Women. O. L Vewspaper Writir 1 Ed 
Hatcher, 1927 Bleyer, 1913 | 
*Secretarial Trainin: McNamara Garment Trades. Bry 
1927 Railroad and Street Transt lion 
*Choosing Your Life W 
garten, 1922 Vocations. Hyd 
* Department Store. Vocation Bureau Starting in Life. Fowler 
IQI2. Occupation Gowin & WI 
*Opportunities for Women in Domes- 1g! f 
tic Science. M. Francke, 1916 etal Trades. Lutz, et al. ( eland 
Planning a Career. Smithand Blough, Foundation, 1 
1920. Occupations in Life. Ma 
What Girls Can Do. Wanger, 1926 What Shall Ido? Stoddat 


*Outline of Careers. Bernays, 1928 Vocations for Boys. Weaver 
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tt, Fields of Work of Women. Leuch How to Find the Right Vocation. 
| 1929 Kilson, 1929 

Girl Who Earns Her Own Living Outline of Careers for Women 


Richardson, 1909 Fleischman, 1920 


} Business of Being a Woman. Tar- Planning a Career. Smitt and Blough 
bell, 1912 My Life Work Cooley, Rodgers, 
Profitable Vocations for Girls Billmen 
Weaver, IQ15 
eee oes I 
\ lo help a pupil to acquire a tentative idea of the vocation for which he is 
est fitted and how to prepare for it. To cultivate in him a taste for great drama 
( ( loying leisure time 
m 
' 


lo have pupil test his fitness for his chosen vocation by taking tests listed in 


Parsons, pages 4 ;. To test himself by the questions prepared by Mrs. Ar- 
thur Fairchild as to how far he has the traits needed for success in any vocation 


lo know what it means to be a doctor, farmer, merchant, et« 


lo study the college best preparing for his vocation or the other means of 
ng himself for it. See Our World of Education, pages 78, 79, 82, 83 
j i 
Discuss his chosen vocation with some expert in it 
After making tests read what work in the vocation 1s 
Write for college catalogue or interview expert 
Write theme of 1000 to 1500 words on ‘“‘“My Vocation and How to Prepare 
outlines in J. B. Davis’ Vocational Guidance 
Theor t Advertising. W.D. Scott, 1903 
entific Salesmanship. Pierce, 1906 
Law as a Vocation. Allen, 1919 
ng C) ing the Right Career. Toland, 1925 
‘ Sch College and Character. Briggs, 1901 
| 


New Day. Cornwell, 1904 
n How to Do It. Hale, 1916 
VW edicine as a Profession. Weaver, 1917. 


To present to the pupils the value of financial independence as an element of 


{ 


| | . + ne 
stocks, bonds, interest, specu- 
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Activities: 

Each pupil may keep accounts for at least a month and write a theme on 
‘Where My Money Goes” at the end of the period. Each pupil after reading 
interviewing authorities, should write or report orally on some sort of invest- 
ment. Suggested methods of investment are savings banks, building and loan, 
endowment policies, national bonds, municipal bonds, stocks versus bonds, etc 
Any investment which the pupil desires to investigate may be used as the sub- 
ject of a theme, or two types of investments may be compared. A possible out- 
line follows: 

Note Autobiography of B. Franklin 

Introduction 

Necessity of Saving 
An estimate of old age dependency in the United States 
Value of savings as a business asset and a source of happiness and security 
Methods of determining the safety of an investment 
A safe rate of interest 
Proper security 
Reputation and character of the directors of the business invested in 
Chance for personal investigation 
Remoteness of property 

The list of biography and letters found in Books for Home Reading, pub- 
lished by the National Council of Teachers of English, serves the purpose of 
this course adequately. 

; 12—I 
General aims: 

To help the pupil prepare himself for future citizenship by becoming ac 
quainted with the agencies of social welfare in his community, their value and 
variation from the ideal. 

Specific aims: 

To help pupil inform himself regarding conditions in his own city through 
the reports of his own investigation and that of his class. 

To influence him to do what he can for those as they now exist 

To make him desire their improvement and maintenance 
Activities: 

By reading learn all he can about the institution to be visited, its purpose 
activities, its ideal state 

By visiting, learn the characteristics of the institution in his own city 

By an interview with a director, learn the ideals of the institution here 

Give an oral report on the institution visited 

Write his report in an extensive theme. 

Some institutions are: orphan asylums, old people’s homes, hospitals, baby 
clinics, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Knights of Columbus, church, library, schools 
Juvenile Home, Sunshine Sanitarium, social welfare, Salvation Army, probation 
system, visiting nurses. See Normal Life, by Devine, Encyclopedia of Social 
Reform, History of Grand Rapids. 
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PICTURES IN HIGH-SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 
GERTRUDE L. TURNER 


Every week, 50,000,000 people in these United States play vicari- 
ously by attending motion pictures, while 5,000,000 are to be found 
at plays, concerts, lectures, and religious revivals. In Detroit, one 
of the largest cities on our continent, noted for its patronage of the 
dramatic arts, less than ten per cent of all the children of school age 
have ever seen a real actor on a real stage. 

The 50,000,000 girls, boys, women, and men in question follow 
on a silver screen the lives of fighters of the air and the sea, of rail 
road kings and prima donna queens, of chorus ladies and movie 
lords of high degree. They hear the sullen waves beating on New 
England shores. They see the gorgeous crimson blossoms of the 
Caribbean. They laugh or storm as they identify themselves with 
favorite characters and always they signify their approval by clap- 
ping tempestuously, even if a giant dirigible is flaming to its tragic 
end. Motion-picture producers achieve a somewhat sumptuous 
board and lodging by shadowing forth for them life as they think 
it ought to be. 

What will be the result of this new folk-art form of the mineral 
civilization that is here, a mechanical and scientific civilization, 
resting on power-driven machinery and featuring mass production? 
I do not know. If it equals the results of the folk-art forms of the 
agricultural civilization that has gone, a grander day than the Eliz 
abethan is almost upon us. 

In view of these facts and of the fifty million who find their week 
ly happiness at the motion-picture theater, it seems to me altogether 
fitting to block out a unit of motion pictures to be taught in the high- 
school literature course. 

“But motion pictures are not literature,” you insist. 

Nor are all dramas literature. A play is written to be presented 
on the stage. This may be achieved without its possessing literary 
qualities. Nevertheless, as Brander Matthews says, many plays are 
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“lifted into literature by skill of structure, by veracity of character, 
by felicity of dialogue.” 

From the same point of view, motion pictures are constructed 
primarily to be shown on the screen. Literary merit is not essential. 
They may be “lifted into literature by skill of structure, by veracity 
of character, by felicity of dialogue.”’ 

The unit of literature which I am about to sketch for you is un- 
finished because the experiment upon which it is based is not yet 
complete. It includes time allotted to library work, to literature, to 
composition, and to oral English. 

Che students who take this unit are entering the last semester of 


their Senior year. 


Lessons I-I\ LIBRARY AND COMPOSITION ASSIGNMENT 


Collect and put into your own words material suggested to you by any of the 


Diction in the Talkies 

Interviews with Screen Celebrities 

Standards for Evaluating Talking Pictures 

In completing this assignment, one group prepared a typewritten 
bibliography of 112 magazine articles dealing with silent and talk- 
ing pictures, the periodicals included ranging from the North A mer- 
ican Review and the Living Age to Theatre Arts and the Photo-Era. 

Other students produced for a talking-picture issue of the school 
magazine briefs entitled: “A Bit from Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,” 
“Charles Chaplin Talks to Us,” “Inside Stuff,” “Enter the Talkies,” 
‘Home Movies,” ‘“‘What Makes a Good Talking Picture,’ “Our 
Talkie Problems,” “Sound in Pictures,” ‘The Screen,” ‘Movies in 


School 


Lessons V—VII: LITERATURE ASSIGNMENTS WITH CLASS RECITATIONS 
Review the folk drama 
Review | 


Review the romance, ballad, and tale 


Lesson VII: Orat ENGLISH ASSIGNMENT, No RECITATION 
See one of the following pictures: “Lincoln,” “Moby Dick,” “The Big 
House,” “The Green Goddess.” (Two of these were suggested by the teacher; 


wo by the class 
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to the picture you saw 


2. Is this a significant theme of universal application 
Is the plot probable enough to have some bearing ot 
4. Are the characters interesting? 
5s. Are the characters consistent? 
Do the scenery, music, dialogue, and action harm 
7 Is the diction £OC ‘4 
3. What pronunciations are unfamiliar to yo 
Support your answers to Questions 2-7 istrations fr 
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the high school, including The co led 
porary: “Lincoln,” “M¢ Dick King of Kings,” “Song of My ] 
rica Speaks,” “Disraeli,” ‘“‘The Big Tra 
Che experiment has gone no farther. 
One member of the class concerned owns a home motion-pictt 
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camera. Under his direction, the class is to write and produc 
short motion-picture drama. 
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ADVENTURES IN 





VOCABULARY-BUILDING 


of foot, or Hector of the glancing plumes, to watch the Rosy-fin- 
gered Dawn play above the hollow ships, to feel the charm of Helen 
of the lovely hair, or laughter-loving, golden-hearted Aphrodite. 

Your boys and girls will go with you even through the wide spaces 
of Troyland, but you must accompany them, admire with them that 
wise old whale, Moby Dick, as he pits his skill and cunning against 
the courage of mere man, cross desert sands and endure blinding 
snowstorms in “The Big Trail,” laugh and cry over the vicissitudes 
of domestic life in ““The Goose Hangs High,” thrill into ecstasy in 
the ‘King of Kings” as Christ stands in the temple court at Jeru- 
salem, watches the vast multitude that has come to crown him king, 
tenderly stoops to lift into his arms the one forlorn lost lamb strayed 
from its abiding place, then firmly makes his final decision: “My 
Kingdom is not of this world,” and quietly passes on to disgrace, to 
death, and to the memory of the ages. 

Wherever any process of life, William James tell us, communi- 
cates an eagerness to him who lives it, then and then only does the 
process become significant. Literature may quite possibly become 
significant even through motion pictures, far removed as they are 
from Homer. 


ADVENTURES IN VOCABULARY-BUILDING 
RUTH E. NORRIS 


The masterful spirit of the Anglo-Saxon race has made the Eng- 
lish-speaking people the proud possessors of a language, strangely 
interesting in an unexampled array of synonyms, general in idea, 
but expressing varied shades of thought. 

Although a knowledge of the truth of the foregoing paragraph 
makes the task of vocabulary-building no less difficult on the part 
of the instructor, the experience of assembling word-groupings can 
be made into “‘whole-hearted purposeful activities carried to com- 
pletion in a natural setting.” The activity described in this paper, 
in a way, illustrates the repeated admonition of R. L. Lyman, of the 
University of Chicago: “Socialize your English class by means of 
activities.” 

The following collection of synonyms is an outgrowth of oral 
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talks in a Freshman English class. The talks, quite informal, im- 
mediately followed the holidays of the mid-winter session. Those 
students who had spent their vacations outside the city were relat- 
ing interesting fragments to the class. Several students had left the 

city by train or bus and had had the experience of departing during | 
the actual holiday rush. Some of the talks were prefaced by descrip- 
tions of travelers reaching their train or bus as they made their way 
through the Union Station or bus terminal in Kansas City. Som 
noted travelers exhibited worn and weary attitudes by their dra 





ging, trudging, and hobbling steps; some were even staggering un ; 
der the weight of heavy baggage; the lighter mood was caught in 
the steps of those who sprinted to their assigned exits; /oafing and 
loitering about the news stands did not escape the observing stu- 
dent’s eye. 
Occasion for assembling a list of synonyms of forms of locom " 
tion did not arise until after the class summary of the oral tall 
The summary consisted of points of strength, points that needed 
careful attention, and points of interest. The last notation wa 
made by a student who commented upon the variety of words that 
pictured characteristics in walking: there was a definite recogni- 
tion that the variety of words made the oral discourse more colorful 
and expressive. The remainder of the class period was used in sin 
gling out the words that indicated mannerisms in walking, words 
that were used in the oral talks. The following list was placed on 
the board by the class secretary: 
walk saunter frisk strut 
hurry loiter stagger trip e! | 
hobble caper dart wriggle rush 
Class time permitted the foregoing list to be extended by contribu | 


tions from other members to a total of twenty-seven words. A de- 
sire was expressed to attempt the accumulation of a more lengthy 
vocabulary. The class voted to undertake the proposed plan as in- 
dividual exercises, using the ‘‘pooled interests” of the class as a 
nucleus. Words already contributed were strong incentives, as ex- 
hibited by contributions of the following day—tabulations of in- 
dividual lists—from 34 to 67 words, with an average of 49 words 
per pupil. Many lists were presented orally; a marked similarity 
prevailed. Questions relative to the correctness of words were re- 
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ferred to a committee provided with dictionaries. Requests soon 
arose to “pool interests” again, each member of the class contribut- 
ing one word at atime. The committee justified its existence in set- 
tling disputes: that lope and gallop were separate words; that 
progress was a verb as well as a noun, and the antonym of retreat 
(‘‘antonym” was a new word to many); that fox trot was one of the 
gaits of a horse as well as a dance step. The secretary reported a 
total of 133 contributions assembled in random order. 

There was need of name to head the vocabulary; those who sug- 
gested walk were soon forced to retreat by those who maintained 
that gallop, fly, swim, and ski were not forms of walking. As class 
agreement was difficult to secure, the instructor offered the sugges- 
tion that ‘“‘Forms of Locomotion” would be an appropriate caption. 
When learning from the committee that /ocomotion was “getting 
about from place to place,” the class readily accepted locomotion 
as a sufficiently general term. 

Question was raised as to the desirability of securing uniformity 
of verb forms within the array on the board, as in the case of swim 
and skiing, marching and meander. The class readily caught the 
idea that one was only padding his list when he included run, ran, 
and running. With plans for definite reorganization taking form, 
many volunteered to recast their lists. There were suggestions to 
alphabetize the results, as well as observe uniformity in tense. An- 
other committee was selected to collect and merge all the lists. Two 
days later a compilation of 155 words was given to the class. 

In the meantime the instructor conferred with the committees 
for individual observations. There was considerable interest dis- 


played in learning of the language from which the words came, e.g., 


play . Anglo-Saxon 

caper French 

frisk ; . French 

frolic . . Dutch-German-French 
perambulate . Latin 


Simple plans were made for presentation of findings to the class. A 
student listed ten words on the board and had the class guess the 
language from which each came. An adviser checked the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of the guesses by consulting the dictionary. Requests 
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were made for volunteers to pantomime some of the words of the 


list. The selections were well made and presented with discrimina- 


tion. A second committee member had singled out words that per- 


tained to methods of getting about in the water, in the air, and on 


foot as well as on horseback. This member also presented pictures 


clipped from magazines that portrayed rather vividly some phases 


of locomotion. 
To the question, ‘“‘What does the class wish to do with the vocab- 
“Copy it from the 


ulary assembled?” a single idea prevailed 
board and place it in our English notebooks.” 


The collection of 


pictures made others enthusiastic to secure their own illustrations. 


Everyone made a copy of “Vocabulary for Forms of Locomotion.” 


Only two out of a class of thirty-nine failed to have one « 


r more 


I 


well-selected pictures; many made interesting original pen-and-ink 


sketches illustrating the following compilation: 


advance 
umble 
approach 
bolt 
bounce 
bound 
canter 
caper 
cavort 
chase 
clump 
coast 
crawl 
creep 
dance 
dart 
deviate 
digress 
disp itch 
dive 
diverge 
dodge 
drag 
drift 
elude 
escape 





escort 
sad 

evade 

fall 


goose step 
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ward 
progress 
prowl 
pursue 


wwe 
swerve 
swim 


swing 
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If the material set forth in this paper means nothing more than 
that a spirited activity was enjoyed, is there not reason to believe 
the undertaking was worth while? Several values seem apparent: 
the beginning was on the pupil level; the activity grew out of an- 
other, oral composition; class initiative promoted the co-operative 
undertaking; organization grew out of a feeling of need; a desire 
for correct form evolved into the process of putting material into 
permanent form. In conclusion, it may be recalled that the exer- 
cise grew out of the class summary. Four days were included in 
the process of constructing the vocabulary. Similar vocabularies 
have been worked out by many class members as extra activities 

“Speak-Utter” provided almost equally interesting findings. 
Vocabularies are growing with this class rather than being “hand- 


ed down.” 


EXILE 
PHYLLIS McGINLEY 
The West and the East and the South 
Wear strange and alien faces 
Where hills should stoop in line 
For the night to lean upon; 


a, 


And the wind upon my mouth 
Should cry from canyoned place 
That know the tread of pines, 
That cradle the young dawn. 


On every hand, 
Only this level land, 
This level land! 
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DEBATE AUDIENCES AND WHAT THEY WAN’ 


[t has been said often in high-school and college circles that you can’t 


— 





] } ; _ 
get people to come out to hear a debate. Small audiences are expected 


and a large audience is a complete surprise. Many coaches of debate, while 


experts in what judges want, have failed to grasp even an elementary idea 
i | : 


of what the audience wants. To obviate this customary sparseness of pe 
ple in debate audiences, many schools deliberately hold their literary c 


tests during assembly periods in order to insure an audience of the proj 
size. This procedure is neither fair to debate nor to the student b 
Debating can be and has been made popular in certain schools 
period of years and should not be considered as an invalid re quiring « 
stant narcotic stimulation which results in debilitating after-effects. | 
bating can be made vitally interesting, provided it is motivated 
way as to appeal to an average audience. 

an 


= . } } 
ine average audience at a debate Is composed very iargel' 


" - 1: ‘29 1 1] ‘ ] } 
For a period of years I stood in a position where I actually counted the 


ets. It varied from 2 to 2 . (I am happy to be able to say that the 


lower figure was not at one of my own debates.) The upper figure wv 
during an assembly period. The ordinary attendance was from 50 to 5 
Of these not more than 8 per cent were non-students. When the 

team was winning, the figure almost always increased. A losing str 


reduced it visibly. Therefore, it is obvious, first of all, that t 
student audience wants to see its debate teams win. 

In order to discover what motives other than purely emotional on 
controlled students in their debate reactions, I tested vario 


about 150 students a year for three years in the Oral Expression 


if 


of a college where I then taught, under conditions which w 


falsehood, and discovered that while only about 20 per cent of them wer 


so enamored of debate as to enjoy it at all times, conversely only about 


per cent of them really hated it to the extent of not being willing to attend 


7) 


The remaining 60 per cent sometimes liked it and sometimes hated it ac- 


cording to the attendant conditio1 


I set out, therefore, to trace down their likes and dislikes as to debate 


* Chiefly Freshmen 
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I found that, first of all, 75 per cent of them did not usually like the type 
of question debated. A careful vote showed that nearly 75 per cent of 
them liked questions that definitely had to do with their own problem 
or their future relationships with one another. Sociological questions 
ranked first, scientific questions, second, religious questions, third. Ques- 
tions such as the League of Nations, World Court, Russian recognition, 
federal supervision of education, government ownership, and those of a 


similar nature left these students absolutely cold. They were frankly un- 


interested. Questions such as ‘‘Resolved, That the Old-fashioned Girl 


Was a Better Helpmate than a Modern Flapper,” ‘Resolved, That the 


leaching of Evolution Should Be Prohibited in the Secondary Schools of 
America,” and questions relating to religion, prohibition, school problem: 

ind athletics were the favorites. It will be immediately objected that 
some of these topics may be loaded with something akin to dynamite for 


use on a public school platform. While this may be true, the results clearly 


show the trend of the student mind and coaches may at least benefit by 
choosing questions tending in these general directions rather than those of 


a politico-economic nature, which have been shown to be productive of 
small audiences. Incidentally the first question has always proved inter- 
esting and thought-provoking and I have put on the evolution question in 


a town which was definitely religious and found no objections raised by 
anyone. We debated both sides of the question at different times, winning 
both sides | 1 three to nothing decision, treating th question in sucha 
way as to offend no one. 

I next asked the students questions intended to discover what other 
factors kept them away from debates or rendered them restless when actu- 
ally le- 


attending. I found out that 95 per cent of them objected to long « 
bates or long speeches. A careful check-up revealed the fact that the aver- 
age desire of the audience was for three main speakers and two or three re- 
buttal speakers. They further desired main speeches of between four and 
seven minutes and rebuttal speeches of equal length or a minute or two 
longer. Carefully plotted, the average was five minutes for main speeches 
and six minutes for rebuttal speeches. This means a debate lasting not 
more than eighty minutes with six different speakers, speaking generally 
twice, with no speech more than a fraction over six minutes. 

As to intermission, five to ten minutes was favored with about the same 
number voting for each. I have recently witnessed successful debates 
without any intermission whatsoever. 

The average member of an audience likes gestures when they are 
natural, but objects to artificial gestures of any kind and does not mind 


their entire absence. 
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The average audience further prefers to listen to a boy’s speech rather 
than a girl’s, but prefers a mixed team, with male speakers predominating 
to an all-male team. 

According to the opinions expressed, no one cared for a speech read in its 
entirety. A majority did not object, however, to the use of cards, provided 
speakers did not merely read from them. A large majority wanted part of 
the main speech extemporaneous, but an equal majority wanted some part 
of the main speech memorized, preferably the conclusion, to avoid a1 
abrupt ending. 

They all seemed to feel that the speakers were at least as important as 
the subject and that good speakers might atone for a dull subject, espe 
cially provided their main speeches were not too involved. 

A percentage of 80 felt that the rebuttal is more important in debate 
than the main speeches. 

The results of my casual but careful investigation are submitted as 
probably helpful hints to some debate coaches who really want to know 
why their audiences are slim. 

I may add that the thoughts of the majority of the students consulted 
agreed in the main with the ideas of the debaters, except that the latter 
favored longer speeches. I personally agree with the average student atti 
tude toward debate here expressed. 

RICHARD N. THOMPSON 

San Dreco ArMy AND Navy ACADEM 

PactFic BEACH, CALIFORNIA 





THE PERSISTENCE OF ERROR 


How errors in English do persist! 

As early as the third grade we begin to teach the agreement of subject 
and verb; in each succeeding grade the instruction is continued; in high 
school and college the instructors labor to eradicate the error. 

Do they succeed? When superintendents of schools, and college profes- 
sors of education, present carefully prepared papers before educational 
gatherings, do they make this error? 

You may judge for yourself. Here are some of the things you may read } 
in the Official Report of the Detroit Meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Education Association, February, 1931. 

A superintendent of schools said, according to this report, ‘““A summary 
of their judgments show.” 

A professor of education said, according to this report, ‘“The develop- 
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ment of these functions react and involve the expansion of the form of or- 
ganization.”’ 

Other forms of errors in English are also found. A speaker said, as re- 
ported, ‘“‘Provided that no pupils, except in special cases, advance more 
than one-half year in three.”’ The context indicates that this does not 
mean that pupils are compelled to attend school three years before being 
advanced one half-year, but rather that they are not to be given a double 
promotion, or to be accelerated a half-year, oftener than once in three 
years (or perhaps once in three half-years). 

The errors here cited are all to be found on pages 201 to 210, inclusive, 
of the Official Report. At least as many more serious errors in English are 
to be found on these same pages. It is dreadful to contemplate the total 
number of flagrant errors in the use of English which might be counted in 
the entire 280 pages of this report by some one better able to detect such 
errors than is the writer of this article. 

It is possible that many of these errors were made by stenographers 
and typists, and are not to be charged against the speakers. But if that is 
the case it remains to be explained why several of the abstracts appearing 
in the pages mentioned should be expressed in impeccable English, while 
other abstracts should have as many as four glaring errors each. 

Perhaps you are saying, Are errors in English really worth bothering 
about? Is not the idea to be expressed the important thing in an address, 
and does it matter whether the speaker or writer observes all the rules of 
technical grammar, so long as his meaning is clear? 

Yes, it does matter, and it matters a very great deal. Language and 
thought cannot be separated. In Dewey’s words, “While language is not 
thought it is necessary for thinking as well as for its communication.” 
(How We Think, p. 170.) The writer or speaker who does not use lan- 
guage in conformity to the accepted rules of grammar betrays the fact 
that his thinking lacks exactness. If he does not think clearly enough to 
detect the disagreement of subject and verb, or the vagueness of meaning 
resulting from the use of a poorly-chosen word or phrase, he casts doubt 
upon the correctness of his conclusions. 

The examples quoted above indicate that errors do, indeed, persist. 
They persist not only through the grades, and through high school and 
through college, but they persist with superintendents and college profes- 
sors. When this article appears, I doubt not that some one will point out 
that they persist with me. 

Perhaps our scant success in eradicating such errors is due to our be- 
ginning at the wrong end of the scholastic scale. It might be worth while 
to try the experiment of reducing the number of errors in English in teach- 
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ers’ meetings, and note whether this will reduce the number of errors 
made by children on the playground; and perhaps if we could bring about 
a reduction in the number of errors made in addresses before state and 


national educational meetings it would help to reduce the number of errors 
] 


made in high-school lunchrooms and composition classes 


ARTHUR G. Si} : 
CoLuMBUsS, OHIO 
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THE INTENSIVE VERSUS THE INCIDENTAL METHOD 
OF ACQUIRING VOCABULARY 
The incidental method of vocabulary building is no doubt suitable for 
the American child, but it is not successful with the foreign pupil, who in 
most cases has no opportunity to use or acquire English words except in 
school. This statement may seem exaggerated, but statistics taken in the 
foreign district where I teach showed that 40 per cent of the children 


speak nothing but a foreign language away from school, about 40 per cent 


speak a foreign language part of the time, and only 20 per cent speak Eng- 
lish all of the time. Since this is true, it is not difficult to understand why 
the foreign child lacks an adequate vocabulary. Thorough practice in using 
the words must be given throughout the junior and senior high schools, if 
the child is to gain anything in expression. The situation is comparable to 
that of an American who is taught a foreign language. He becomes ac- 
quainted with sounds, principles, and words, and finally masters through 
the use of the various words a vocabulary for self-expression. Clearly, the 
more words one possesses the easier it is for him to express his thoughts. 
[s not the English language a foreign language to the foreign child? Fur- 
thermore, no teacher need cast aside entirely the incidental method for the 
intensive. Both teacher and pupils will volunteer at any time to supply a 
needed word. I realize the intensive method is not the natural method of 
the American-born child who simply has to ask parents, teacher, or friends 
for a word that he wishes to use; but since the foreign child cannot turn to 
veaking parents, and reaches the junior high school with a maxi- 


r 
i 
1 
i 


anatory word-list and a limited applied list, the method must be 
the intensive, if he is ever to gain self-expression. Moreover, the teacher of 
English in the junior high school should also teach literature and spelling 
if the best results are to be obtained. 

How can a bridge from sounds and words to self-expression be made? I 
have found the best initial theme for the foreign child is a written book 
review. This lays the foundation for vocabulary building because the 
child inevitably uses words that he has encountered many times in the 
book just read. The new word he chooses has occurred so many times that 
it really becomes a part of him. From these and all other themes the 
teacher will be able to choose ten or more words. 

How can one arouse interest with the intensive method? I have found 
the plan which I shall outline below successful in arousing interest in vo- 
cabulary work and in actually increasing pupils’ vocabularies. 


1. After correcting themes, I choose eight or ten words from them. The 
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themes are read in class and any child may choose other words for his vo- 
cabulary list besides those listed by the teacher. 

2. Aclass period is devoted to pronunciation, meanings, and use in sen- 
tences of the words in the teacher’s and children’s lists. 

3. These words, written in a phrase or sentence, are filed in a notebook 
and as time progresses more words, taken from reading, spelling, lectures, 
individuals’ conversations, themes oral and written, are added. 

4. The children are asked to use these words whenever possible, to 
watch for their use in books, magazines, and conversations. 

5. Every time there is an oral or written theme to prepare, the children 
may use the list for reference. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the intensive method need not be unmoti- 
vated and deadening. Through such a program the foreign child can com- 
pete with any American child when it comes to choice of words and ex- 
pressive power. This result cannot be obtained by the incidental method, 
for it requires intensive work for both teacher and pupil. 

AGNES B. MorAN 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL DRAMATIC COACH 


It is a strange truth that the chief problems of the high-school coach are 
usually considered by each to be peculiar to herself—not peculiar to most 
high-school coaches. It is often the loneliness of her position in the high 
school that gives her this unfortunate, narrow point of view. She alone 
realizes all that is necessary for a successful production and consequently 
is misunderstood by the students. Her work is more in the limelight 
though not always more worth-while than that of the other teachers and 
consequently she arouses their envy. She is usually a teacher of one or two 
subjects and has no efficient organization to help in play production. She 
is, therefore, almost always terribly overworked. 

Most of the theories I am setting forth are based on my experience 
under three dramatic directors. I feel that my study of these three has 
been so complete that the conclusions I have reached are far more valu- 
able than if they had been based on a superficial study of a hundred direc- 
tors. Each of these three had a charming, interesting personality, an in- 
tense artistic joy in her work, and the power to make her students adore 
her. But each of them was a physical wreck after the production of each 
play, not one felt she was a real success, and all of them had difficulty in 
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adjusting themselves to their environments. There was something tragic 
in their lives, and it is in the belief that this tragedy was not entirely be- 
yond their own power to control that I am attempting to analyze their 
problems. 

The most serious problem that every dramatic director faces is the 
strain upon her health. The variety of work involved in a production, all 
the way from scenery building and publicity to directing the actors, the 
intensive rehearsals, and nerve-wracking problems that always arise to be 
solved at the last minute leave the director worn out by the time the play 
is over. If she produces only one play a year the situation is not so serious 
But if her work involves almost continuous producing of plays the result 
is obvious. 

The chief cause of this terrible overwork on the part of the director, I 
have come to believe, is always poor organization, an inability to judge 
the character of students in assigning responsible jobs, or a lack of faith in 
the capacity of students to assume responsibility. 

The first cause I have attempted to solve by outlining what appears to 
me to be an effective and adequate organization of the dramatic club and 
of the plan of committee work. The second cause can be overcome only by 
developing an ability to judge people. It is the extravert who usually vol- 
unteers eagerly to head all the committees because he likes to be in the 
limelight. But, in general, it is the introvert who is the more conscientious 
and the more worthy of the responsibility placed upon him. So varied are 
the types of work in play producing that both are needed but in different 
capacities. Lack of faith in students is merely an attitude but unless it 
can be changed the coach is defeated before she begins. 

Another serious handicap to health is the willingness of directors to let 
their work rob them of all opportunity for recreation, particularly exer- 
cise in the open air. The work itself has such a fascination that they are 
ipt to resign themselves to this loss as one of the necessary sacrifices they 
must make in recompense for the joys of their work. But the wise director 
will realize that no amount of extra work will prove so valuable an asset 
in her profession as a good physical condition; and she will budget her 
time from the very beginning in such a way as to allow herself some time 
each week for such recreation. 

Another problem of the director is that of finding time for social life. 
Her success depends upon this as much as upon any other one factor. So- 
cial life is necessary to her not only for the sake of making valuable con- 
tacts with people but for the sake of maintaining enthusiasm and a 
joyous disposition. If in order to give more time to her work she denies 
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herself social life, sooner or later she is likely to experience a sense of mar- 
tyrdom, and her feeling of envy or superiority toward those more fortu 
nate in this way will make itself felt and arouse antagonism against her. 
She must also make a special effort toward winning the friendship of 
her fellow-teachers. The chemistry teacher may be able to ignore the rest 
of the faculty in the school, and bury himself in his own work without any ) 
serious detriment to his professional success. Not so with the dramati 
coach. If she does not take the initiative and cultivate their friendship, 
sooner or later she will find that she is generally disliked. She will be 
either extremely popular or extremely unpopular; no one will feel luke 


varm toward her. Why this is so I cannot definitely explain but I have 
always found it to be so. Perhaps the position of the dramatic coach calls ) 
forth the envy of the rest of the faculty, because so much publicity is given 
to her work, and because of her popularity among the students—a popu- 
larity that is the natural result of the intimate contact with them necessi 
tated by her work. 
There are certain things she can do, however, to create as much good 
feeling as possible. The following are suggested: } 
1. Spend the noon hour getting acquainted with the other te 
2. Get interested in what the other teachers are doing and be generous with 
praise for anything fine they accomplish 
If another department co-operates in producing the play, be sure S$ give! 
credit on the program and if possible in the newspaper 
4. Make other teachers feel you respect their judgment by asking their advice 
occasionally about such problems as choosing and casting a pla 
5. Refrain from falling into the habit of telling them your tro 
Another problem which many school dramatic coaches complain of is 
the demands made upon them by other departments. Other teachers with 
cheerful optimism stage ambitious events and rely on the good nature of 
the overworked dramatic coach to help them. The only solution to this 
delicate problem is for the coach to keep to a planned schedule of het 
own work which she may at any time show the other teachers. If she has 
time to help them, well and good. If not, she must gently but firmly re 
fuse. The danger of antagonizing one person in this way is not so great 
as the danger of antagonizing many people through intense irritability if 
the coach permits herself to become overwrought, as she too often does. 
In dramatic work, as in so many fields, there is no limit to what may be | 


learned. Future study is an absolute necessity to the director with vision. 
She should attend the best plays in New York as often as possible, read 
all the books she can find to help her in her work, and subscribe to the 
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Theatre Arts Monthly. She should above all save enough during the year 
to enable her to attend one of the best dramatic schools during the sum- 
mer, or to study under some expert director in a theater. Personal charm, 
optimism, and faith in people must be developed to the utmost. 

VIRGINIA JENNINGS 


STELTON, NEW JERSEY 


THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN LITERATURE 


lhe chief functions of visual aids in the teaching of literature are (1) 
to increase interest by clarifying essential facts and (2) to create mood 
or emotional effects which lead to appreciation. Since interest usually 
precedes appreciation, teachers of literature do well to seize upon every 
available device to stimulate interest. In this connection it should be 
borne in mind that interest is rooted in information, that interesting teach- 
ers are those who impart information quickly, and that pictures often are 
interesting because they impart information faster than do words. 

In order to build correct conceptions, for example, of the Canterbury 
Pilgrims, a colorful procession of lantern slides may be chosen. If the 
have been well chosen, the pictures will give much information in a short 
time. Illumination will lead to interest, and interest will lead to appre- 
ciation. 

By the judicious use of wall pictures, graphic charts, art objects, mu- 
seum exhibits, and the various forms of electrically projected illustrations, 
it is possible to make many classics, many biographical facts, many lit- 
erary personalities, even whole periods of literature richer, more vital, 
more meaningful. Indeed, some of the pictures available for the asking 
from the Newark Free Public Library and from the Department of Visual 
Instruction are so appropriate, so touching, at times so thrilling that a 
pupil must be made of stone not to be moved by them at least a bit in the 
direction of appreciation. Visual aids often prove suggestive to the pupil 
in the matter of pictures and clippings with which to illustrate his notes. 


If he is enterprisin 


tures in miniature at a cent each, in order to have illustrations that are 


z, the pupil will write to firms which supply classic pic- 


authentic and attractive. 
VILLIAM LEWIN 
ARK, NEW JERSE’ 
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been associated with mature people, usually teachers of some years’ ex- 
perience, verify the experiment and vouch for the validity of the findings. 
Then it is either intensive or extensive reading: one or the other, and if 
you have a secret notion that it may be either, you are careful to let no one 
know that you are so old-fashioned and behind the times as to consider 
using the discarded, outworn method of analyzing, or reading intensively 
any piece of literature. Such a method is coercion, and certainly coercion 
has no place in modern pedagogy. Anything that one Has to do, one for- 
ever dislikes. 

I tremble to think of the adult a certain seven-year-old boy whom I 
know exceedingly well will become, if when he becomes an adult he re- 
frains from doing the innumerable things which now he does only from 
persistent and constant compulsion. His tastes in personal cleanliness are 
far from what adults think they should be, and no doubt we are all wrong 
in holding on to adult standards for such a normal youngster. 

I secretly felt that something was lacking when the art collection at the 
Tate Galleries failed to hold my interest. I found that reproachful glances 
were turned in my direction when I would unconsciously and repeatedly 
say: “Let’s get on.” Because of this lack of interest we “did the Tate 
Galleries” in the extensive way that most Americans are wont to do. But 
when we finally got into the National Galleries where we found, as you 
know, the greatest paintings of the Real Masters, I experienced extreme 
annoyance when anyone expressed a desire to “move on.” Here were the 
pictures I had heard about. Years before, I had read something about the 
artists, their families, their method of work, etc., etc. 

There is some virtue to the fact that one “has done all the great art 
galleries of Europe.”” An “extensive” survey makes for a certain amount 
of culture, I am sure. It at least gives one a mental glow to be able to 
speak somewhat fluently of great things, and great places, and one is some- 
what silenced when the Joneses tell of their visiting ten countries in a ten 
weeks’ summer trip, when you spent the ten weeks in one corner of Eng- 
land. Isn’t it remotely conceivable that both types of sight-seeing are de- 
sirable and profitable? 

Might not one be made to desire to know something of the life, the 
mind, of a person who wrote Macbeth? And can’t one conceive of the 
possibility of a group of modern youth being curious about the staging of 
the play, the costumes, the crowd that came to see it, the political and so- 
cial customs of a country that were eager to enjoy such a performance? 
And wouldn’t a month or six weeks spent in such reading be quite as val- 
uable to any individual or any group as “beginning where the student is” 
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and allowing his taste to develop gradually to the Shakespearean level? 
Whereas, if left to develop gradually and naturally they seldom develop. 

[ wonder if it is not a universal experience—the things we do the best, 
and the most worthwhile things, are those that we do under compulsion 
at the beginning. There is such a complacency and a feeling of security at 
conventional and accustomed intellectual levels; unless force of circum- 
stance, or some unusual, dynamic personality challenges us we become 
lethargic in our complacency. The mere fact that we are compelled to do 
tasks does not necessarily create a distaste for such tasks. They may 
prove to be challenging and we may find days of delight in doing what 
may appear to be drudgery. 

At least two thirds of the value of early education is the formation of 
right habits of doing things, the formation of correct mental approaches 
to one’s tasks, and a realization that self-discipline is necessary in life. 
There should be no conflict between the extensive and the intensive meth- 
ods; the purpose and type of reading should determine the method to be 
employed. 

C. C. HANNA 
LaKEWoop HIGH ScHO 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO 


SKETCHING IN TEACHING PREPOSITIONS 


Prepositions were giving trouble—much trouble. The definition, “A 


word that shows relation . . . . is called a preposition,” was worse than 
meaningless. To these seventh-graders, most of whom came from homes 
where no English was spoken, “relation” means uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
and no amount of explaining on the teacher’s part could make it mean 
anything else. Prepositions, so far as they could see, were any words of 
two, three, or four letters, even though later examination might show 
them to be adjectives or pronouns. Nor did visual portrayal—putting 
pencils and books in, on, over, and under desks—seem to make the use of 
prepositions any clearer. There were not enough possible combinations of 
classroom objects. 

I cannot draw; but at last in despair, after making the class promise 
not to laugh at the results, I turned to the blackboard and sketched—by 
means of a near circle and a few straight lines—something that the class 
identified as a boy sitting on a chair. “What word will express the rela- 
tion between the boy and the chair?” I asked. 

“On,” answered the class in unison. 
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I wrote the phrase, “on a chair,” under the picture, drew a line below 
the preposition, and tried another sketch. This time I evolved a cat un- 
der a table. The children quickly identified “under” as the word showing 
relation, and again the phrase was written and the preposition underlined. 
Then I turned to the class and inquired, ‘““What preposition would you 
like next?” 

“In,” someone suggested, and a rickety jack appeared in a wobbly box. 
After they had made a few more suggestions, and I had drawn the requi- 
site pictures, I asked, ““Wouldn’t you like to draw some pictures illustrat- 
ing prepositions?”’ They would, and did. Even the boys who never before 
had shown any active interest in grammar volunteered prepositions that 
they thought they could represent. Soon every available foot of black- 
board space was covered with pictures. Airplanes flew over houses, dogs 
ran after cats, automobiles rolled across bridges, and boys slid down hills. 
If there was any preposition not represented, it was only because there 
was no place on the blackboard for it. And under each picture was a prep- 
ositional phrase with the preposition underlined. It was the work of but 
a few minutes to discover and verify the fact that each preposition was 
followed by a noun. (That pronouns could be used in the same way was 
easily established later.) By the end of the period both preposition and 
prepositional phrase had a real, and, in most cases, a lasting meaning. 
Prepositions were both easy and fun. 

Since that first experience in teaching prepositions via the sketching 
method, I have tried it repeatedly and it always works. Even slow sec- 
tions get the idea back of the pictures (in which they take a special de- 
light) and become much more dependable in recognizing prepositions than 
in identifying adjectives and adverbs. 

I use the same method of sketching in presenting the subject of direct 
objects, as it helps the slow thinker to distinguish between objects and ad- 
verbs. A direct object, it is easy to see, is some thing, an actual object, 
and usually a picture can be made of it. Adverbs, on the other hand, do 
not name things, and you can’t make pictures of them. 

HAL ie R. JOHN 


GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN 








THERE ARE TWO 
RACHEL L. DITHRIDGE 

There are two 

If I could go into that land 

Where spirits dwell, 

There are two, 

Whom I would seek 

To whom, if courage failed not, 


I would speak. 


To Emily Dickinson, I'd like to say 
“Many of your sisters yet on earth 
Love you for the beauty that you wrought, 
W hile you were here. 
We hold you de ar, 
For love ly lines you wrote, in drops of blood 
While lips that smiled, grew white. 


Io 79 ap ete le 
We give you gratitude! 


And if I might, I would seek out 
The lonely Melville, where he mused apart. 
I’d say to him- 
“Your mighty Moby Dick 
Forever moves amid unsounded seas, 
And in the hearts of men, 
While winds, blown from the ultimate sources of 
our life, 


Sweep through the universe 


These two, 

If courage failed not, 

I would seek, 

And for my soul’s relief, 
So would I speak. 

To them fame matters not. 


CO. 
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EDITORIAL 


Veteran teachers, and some philosophically minded juniors, see 
clearly enough that no sharp division can be made between work 
reading and leisure reading, between study and the 
Fi sees reading of literature. Just as altruism and selfishness, 
green and blue, beauty and ugliness, shade into each 
other so gradually that borderline examples are impossible to classi- 
fy, so do these forms of work and play. Fortunately, however, in 
the matter of reading, as in morals or aesthetics, the borderline 
cases are the very least important. They need not deter us from 
making use of the easy practical distinction between work reading 
and the reading of literature. 

The profound differences between typical study and typical lei- 
sure reading are patent to the casual observer. The teacher who, 
advised by his principal to adopt some method of individual instruc- 
tion, reads up English Journal articles on contracts is studying. He 
probably has to seek for his material. When he finds it he reads it 
in an executive, selective fashion, consciously on the alert and eval- 
uating every detail (and the whole, too) in terms of his own pre- 
viously conceived purpose. He ignores graces of style, and plunges 
as directly as possible to the meaning the author has denoted. The 
same teacher an hour later, having quit work for the night, picks 
up Miss Millay’s Fatal Interview or Remarque’s The Road Back. 
Now he is playing, not driven by some purpose of his own, but 
willingly following where his author leads, accepting everything 
which is not incongruous with the author’s mood and direction of 
thought. Conscious evaluation he reserves, if he knows his game, 
until his reading is finished. As he goes, he savors the style as well 
as the thought: its euphony, its aptness, its imagery. Surely these 
two behavior patterns are sufficiently different to warrant the teach- 
ing of both, each at a separate time, to junior high school pupils and 
to any more advanced students who have not acquired them. 

The teacher may, of course, read his Silas Marner in preparation 
for tomorrow’s lesson or become engrossed in a Russian article in 
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a magazine he scans idly while awaiting his turn in the dentist’s 
chair. Borderline cases, difficult to classify, it is true; but not so 
common as the more clearly marked instances of study and play. 
And sure to go on well if the work-reading and the literature-read- 
ing procedures have been mastered. 

Similar discussion has arisen over “creative” (belletristic) writ- 
ing and “‘practical’’ composition. The philosophical thinkers who 
object to every “dualism” point to the propaganda novel, the 
play with a purpose, the history written with literary charm, the 
‘Gettysburg Address.” From these examples they argue quite con- 
vincingly that differences in writing and speaking are of degree 
rather than of kind. Granted; but who doubts that the mental 
processes of creating ‘“‘Cargoes” are quite different from those in- 
volved in writing an advertisement for asbestos roofing? Again we 
have behavior patterns so diverse that training in one does not in- 
sure skill in the other. The practical writing, like the practical 
reading, is purposive, governed by ends outside itself. The leisure 
or “creative” writing, like the leisure reading, is a matter of im- 
pulse, and is, in the main, its own excuse and end. 

Why such strong insistence upon these empirical, unscientific 
distinctions? Because some teachers, forgetting the differences 
between self-expression and utilitarian communication, often as- 
sign (!) the writing of poetry instead of trying to stimulate the 
inner springs from which alone the best poetry can issue. Forget- 
ting the differences in attitude and procedure, they send pupils to 
find in story and play and essay, as if they were history or science, 
the answer to the teachers’ questions or to preconceived problems, 
instead of clasping their hands in those of the authors and bidding 
them enjoy their morning climb, their afternoon ramble through 
the woods, or their moonlight stroll. 

We do not, because it is difficult to fix the point in the infinitesi- 
mal gradations of the spectrum where blue-green changes into 
green-blue, insist that the color of the September sky and that of 
the September grass are indistinguishable. We should not be guilty 
of a parallel folly in education. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A HEAVY LOSS 


On the morning of May 16 the papers of many cities carried the news 
of the drowning of Professor S. A. Leonard. He had gone out on Lake 
Mendota, near the University of Wisconsin campus, in his pontoon canoe 
(with sail) which was overturned by the wind. Professor I. A. Richards, 
of Cambridge, who was with him and with whom he had been eagerly dis- 
cussing a number of language experiments, almost lost his own life in try- 
ing to help. A tragic series of circumstances prevented the discovery and 
rescue which would ordinarily have taken place. 

Professor Leonard served as president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in 1926, and has for years been chairman of its very 
important Committee on Essentials. In this latter capacity he stimulated 
much investigation of curriculum materials and methods, and led in a 
series of studies soon to be published by the Council as a mongraph on 
usage. As chairman of the Curriculum Commission’s Committee on Es- 
sential English (everything except literature and creative writing) for the 
Secondary Level, he was directing most energetically the work of five sub- 
committees. 

Professor Leonard was the author of two of the most-quoted books on 
the teaching of English: English Composition as a Social Problem, and 
Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and Literature. Besides these, 
and almost innumerable magazine articles, he had produced a dozen vol- 
umes for pupils. 

A memorial service was held in Madison on May 22, and that evening 
at an organization meeting of the Milwaukee English Club brief tributes 
were paid by Maurice W. Moe, of Milwaukee, President Lyman and Sec- 
retary Hatfield of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

The brief quotations which follow are incidental comments in letters 
which came in the regular course of business to Mr. Hatfield’s desk in the 
days immediately following Professor Leonard’s death. The list of writers 
is quite accidental, and the expression entirely unstudied. 

I had a profound admiration for his scholarship and industry. I believe the 
Council, and the programs and causes which the Council has sponsored, have 
received the most serious setback that could possibly have happened. 

WALTER Barnes, Professor of Education, New York University 

I know you feel as shocked and saddened by the death of Sterling Leonard 

as I do. Of course, I knew him for years at Wisconsin and have always liked 
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him and enjoyed my social and professional contacts with him. He was a fine 
spirit and a great worker for the better things in education. He will certainly be 
missed. His death is a very serious blow to the National Council. 

J. M. O'NEILL, Department of Speech, University of Michigan 


Just a few days ago I had a letter from Leonard full of his plans. It seems 
incredible that he can have died while the letter was coming . . . . an irrepara- 
ble loss to the Council, the Curriculum Commission, and English methods. 

Of course, 20 one can replace Leonard. I still have a bitter feeling about his 
death: it seems preposterous that so much life and energy and originality can 
have been wasted in a stupid accident. 

RutH Mary WEEKS, Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


I have been deeply distressed to hear of the death of Professor S. A. Leonard 
rd } 
It is an especially grievous loss at this time, when many of us were looking to 
himi for notable service on the Grammar Committee of the National Council’s 
study of the curriculum 
A. D. SHEFFIELD, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
President of the New England Association of Teachers of English 


English teachers have lost a clear-headed, public-spirited, dynamic leader 
with a contagious enthusiasm 
J. C. Tresster, Kew Gardens, New York 


The people here [at Columbia] are shocked, and feel that his going is a great 


loss. It is to all of us 
SopHIA C. CAMENISCH 
I felt his death keenly. I always looked forward to seeing him at the meet 
ings, for he was so jolly and companionable. He will certainly leave a big gap 
REWEY BELLE INGLIS, University of Minnesota 


I cannot get over the loss of Sterling Leonard. We needed him terribly in 
many ways. I hope the yearbook, or monograph, will not be delayed. I have a 


selfish feeling of personal loss, for he was my first teacher at Columbia and has 
been one of my most valued professional friends ever since 


CARRIE BELLE PARKS, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


The personality of the man had so much to do with the success of the inves- 
tigation that any comment upon it would be useless at this time. In the hands 
of any other man it might be futile. 

MERRILL BisHop, Board of Education, San Antonio, Texas 





CONFERENCE OF THE A.L.A. 


The New Haven conference of the American Library Association, held 
June 22-27, included in its program several numbers of unusual interest 
to teachers of English. Stuart Chase gave the address at the fourth gen- 
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eral session; Henry Seidel Canby spoke on “The Reading Habits of the 
Intelligent Reader’; Austin H. MacCormick, assistant director of the 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons, conducted a round table on prison libraries. In 
the School Libraries Section, Alfred Harcourt, of Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, explained the publisher’s point of view, and A. A. Van Duyn, 
of the Doubleday, Doran Book Shop, talked on publishers’ advertising 
materials. In the same section Berta and Elmer Hader, illustrators, ex- 
pounded the principles of their art. 

The question of librarians’ salaries was treated by Professor J. R. Mc- 
Gaughy, of Teachers College, Columbia; Oscar H. McPherson took the 
subject “Reading Hobbies” in the high school; while Dr. Bruner, of 
Teachers College, Columbia, reported on the relation of library instruc- 
tion to the whole school program. May Lamberton Becker, of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, presented her conclusions on “The Tastes of 
the Teens,’”’ derived from letters sent to her as book editor of three maga- 


zines. 


THE MIDLAND CHANGES FORM 


Beginning with the issue of May, 1931, The Midland now appears in 
enlarged form as a monthly periodical. Each issue will contain as much 
material as was found in the old book-shaped form, and it is not unlikely 
that by the end of the current year there will be even more. Mr. Frederick 
writes: 

We have abundant evidence that there are many young writers in America 
who are producing work of vitality and significance. .... This is, as it has 
been, The Midland’s job: to find these writers, to publish their work. The adop- 
tion of the new form is for one purpose only, to attain greater effectiveness in 
the doing of this job. In a sense figurative as well as literal, The Midland takes 
off 1ts coat 


DECREASE IN ILLITERACY 


The United States Daily recently published a summary of figures re- 
leased July 1 by the Bureau of the Census, revealing that the number of 
illiterates last year comprised only 4.3 per cent of the population (over 
ten years of age) as compared with 6 per cent in 1920. The number of 
illiterates ten years old or over was 4,283,749 in 1930, as compared with 
4,931,905 in 1920. New York, with 10,513,933 persons ten years old or 
more, reported only 3.7 per cent illiterate. 
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THE SUMMER CONVENTION 


The summer session of the Council, held in Los Angeles under the chair- 
manship of Mabel C. Hermans, research assistant in the public schools of 
Los Angeles, California, centered about the problems of English teaching 
in elementary schools. 

The first meeting took place Monday, June 29, in the Period Group 
Hall of the Los Angeles Museum. Mrs. Catherine Atwater, supervisor of 
fifth and sixth grades in the Los Angeles city schools, addressed the Coun- 
cil on the subject, “What Achievement in English May We Expect under 
the Activity Program?’’ At the same meeting Professor Frederick J. 
Weersing, of the department of education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, spoke on, ““‘What Purposes Shall Be Served by Reading in the Ele- 
mentary School and How Shall They Be Achieved?” 

At the Wednesday meeting Frederick J. Woellner, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of California, Los Angeles, discussed imaginative 
writing as distinguished from other types of writing. Professor Edwin 
Mims, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, attacked the prob- 
lem of the contemporary value of English classics. 

The Thursday gathering, a tea held at Women’s University Club, was 
addressed by Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, former superintendent of Los An- 
geles schools and chairman of the California Commission for the Study of 
Educational Problems. Her topic was, “What Does the Public Expect of 
the English Teacher?” 


USAGE AND READING PROJECTS 

A five-year study of English sponsored by the Psychological Corpora- 
tion and directed by Dr. L. J. O’Rourke has been mentioned before in Eng- 
lish Journal news items. 

Since the beginning of the study in October, 1930, over 825,000 pupils 
have participated in survey and achievement tests of English usage. The 
aims of this usage project are: (1) to bring about a closer agreement as to 
which phases of English usage are essential, which are worthy of only 
cursory attention, and which may well be eliminated from the elementary- 
and secondary-school curricula; (2) to determine the level at which each 
specific phase of usage may best be introduced for instruction, the level at 
which that phase of usage should be given major emphasis, and the points 
at which and the extent to which the teaching of that phase should be rein- 
forced by review; (3) to evolve a general English usage curriculum which 
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may serve as a guide for the schools of this country, even though they do 
not adhere strictly to it. 

While the records of the Survey of English Usage conducted during 
October, 1930, and April, 1931, are not yet complete, analysis of incom- 
plete tabulations has yielded important information. For example, prob- 
lems of sentence structure presented the greatest difficulty to pupils of 
grades 7-13. In order of difficulty the remaining classes of items ranked 
as follows: adjective, adverb, preposition, conjunction, verb capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation. Problems in case of pronouns were found to be least 
difficult. These differences in difficulty held practically constant for grades 
7-13 in both the October and the April surveys. 

The relative progress in the mastery of phases of English usage which 
is made by pupils during the seventh to the twelfth grade may be indicated 
to some extent by the degree of overlapping shown in the following figures. 
On the entire tests 20 per cent of seventh-grade pupils made better scores 
than 10 per cent of the twelfth grade; ro per cent of the seventh grade 
made better scores than 20 per cent of the twelfth grade. Twenty per cent 
of the eighth grade made better scores than 28 per cent of the twelfth 
grade; 1o per cent of the eighth grade made better scores than 42 per cent 
of the twelfth grade. 

The Psychological Corporation estimates from preliminary reports that 
approximately a million pupils of grades 3-13 will participate this fall in a 
study of reading vocabulary and English usage. The reading study is to 
determine: first, the degree of interpretation which is or can be achieved 
at different age and grade levels; second, the different types of interpreta- 
tion attainable at these levels; third, the difficulties encountered by 
teacher and pupil in arriving at such attainments; and fourth, the ap- 
propriate methods of instruction for the various types of interpretation. 

All schools are invited to take part in the study, and samples of the tests 
vill be sent gratis to the school address of officials who write to the office 
of the Psychological Corporation, 3506 Patterson Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Since the corporation must conduct the surveys on a partially self- 
financing basis, there will be a nominal charge for the tests to cover re- 
search programs and trials incidental to development of materials, analy- 
sis of data, writing reports, and printing and mailing of several thousand 
free samples of tests and teachers’ materials. 

When Dr. O’Rourke reaches conclusions he will probably report them 
in the English Journal. 
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THE NOVEMBER COUNCIL MEETING 

The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, to be held November 26-28 at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
promises to be one of extraordinary interest to the profession. The gen- 
eral topic of the convention will be “Responsibilities of the English De- 
partment in Current Educational Reform.” 

Speakers at the first general session, which takes place at 8:00 o’clock 
on Thanksgiving evening, will outline current tendencies in English in- 
struction. Professor Lyman will discuss in his president’s address “‘Nor- 
malizing English Instruction.” H. O. Billett, specialist on adaptation of 
instruction to ability for the Congressional Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, and Dora V. Smith, the Survey specialist in English, will tell of 
hopeful innovations. 

At the Friday-morning session the Curriculum Commission, under thi 
direction of Mr. Hatfield, will state some of the crucial problems in the 
choice of materials and methods of teaching English. The issues present- 
ed will be practical, matters upon which every teacher consciously or un- 
consciously decides every day, and time will be left for discussion. Fur- 
ther mimeographed reports of progress from the committees of the Com- 
mission will be distributed. 

Friday noon there will be separate luncheons for those interested in 
elementary and in secondary English; and also a luncheon arranged by 
the Committee on Departmental Organization, which will discuss ‘Ini 
tiating Reform through Supervision.” 

The Friday-afternoon session will be occupied by conferences on such 
special subjects as “Differentiation,” “Correlation,” ‘“Teacher-Training,’ 
“College Problems,” and “Journalism.’”’ The program of the conference 
on “Differentiation” includes discussions on ‘“‘What Textbook-Makers 
Can Do in Adaptation,” “Remedial Work with Deficient Readers,” 
‘Units Illustrating Differentiation,” and ‘‘Denver’s Two-Track Language 
Course.” The correlation of social science and English will be treated at 
the conference on “Correlation.” The teacher-training division will hear 
addresses on “State-Wide Programs of Teacher Training,’ ‘Teacher 
Training in Leading European Nations,” and ‘The University of Michi- 
gan Program of Directed Teaching.” 

At the annual dinner, Friday evening, Dean Gordon J. Laing of the 
Division of Humanities, University of Chicago, will amuse and stimulate. 
This session will also celebrate the Council’s twentieth anniversary. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to section meetings: college, high 
school, elementary school, teachers’ college, and extra-curriculum. 
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Following recent tradition, the convention will close with the inspiring 
Saturday-noon luncheon at which the addresses will be more general and 
more literary in character. 
Last year’s registration ran nearly one thousand, and this year’s at- 
tendance will be fully as large. Council meetings are increasingly the 
place to feel the pulse of American teaching of English. 


THE PERIODICALS 

The Radio Play in England. By Cecil Lewis. Theatre Guild, April, 
1931. Radio drama dispenses with the artificialities required by the visual 
limitations of the stage. Mere sound carries with it the stimulation of 
mystery and delightful challenges to the imagination. The screen drama 
has practically overcome the place limitations of the stage, but it still 
necessarily circumscribes the ranging of the spectator’s fancy. Only in 
the radio play is the imaginative illusion of background retained. The 
radio actor must secure attention by the auditory route, which is ordinari- 
ly less effective than the visual. On the other hand, thought, discussion, 
soliloquy, and characterization have a better chance through the sound 
channel. 

In England the group of radio dramatists who are employing the 
technique of rapidly changing scenes have found the microphone an ex- 
cellent device for the development of expressionism. Dreams, fantasies, 
impulses, and emotional experiences are conveyed by the “fading-dissolv- 
ing” process. Sound effects have been distributed among studios with 
proper acoustical qualities, so that a play may be performed in three or 
more studios at once if it demands a variety of musical or noise effects. A 
single dramatic control room has devices for regulating volume; thus, if 
a man is experiencing a bitter mental struggle, it is possible for two orches- 
tras to fight each other until one wins and the other “fades out.” 

The present high level of radio development in England is due in large 
measure to the fact that the public pays for its radio programs by means of 
a two-dollar license. 

The Improving College Professor. By Carroll D. Chaplin. The Phi 
Delta Kappan, April, 1931. The American college professor is no longer 
the preoccupied impractical person of popular caricature. He has evolved 
with the times and has long concerned himself with the more practical in- 
terests confronting the race. In the college of today there have taken place 
such advances as a generous system of electives, a wide adoption of co- 
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education for both undergraduates and graduates, a more comprehensive 
program of athletics, the introduction of many modern departments, more 
progressive conceptions of the purpose of education, increased emphasis 
on the social sciences, the prevalence of a new type of leadership, the dis- 
covery of new fields of knowledge, a growing conviction that all education 
is in a sense vocational, and increased emphasis upon successful experience 
by members of the faculty. 

Efforts are being directed toward discovering improved techniques of 
instruction. To this end several college classes recently ranked six fa 
miliar teaching procedures as follows: (1) general class discussion, (2) 
laboratory demonstration, (3) classroom lecture, (4) brief daily written 
quiz, (5) individual conferences with faculty members, (6) independent 
library reading. An analysis of poor teaching in our colleges reveals the 
following sources of failure: (1) belief that copious subject matter is all 
that is needed; (2) excessive emphasis on words, phrases, and literal defi- 
nitions; (3) absence of friendly counsel from colleagues; (4) starting a 
professional career without training in the science and art of teaching; (5) 
teaching without the support of any special gift or talent for classroom 
teaching; (6) neglecting to set up specific goals of attainment; (7) failure 
to rationalize and motivate assignments; (8) refusing to take to heart crit- 
icisms of students and their campus publications; (9) falling behind the 
times in the matter of scientific experiments and creative professional lit- 
erature; (10) disregard of the traditions, ideals, and administrative as- 
pirations of the institution being served, 

English in Junior College. By Elva Ann Lyon. Educational Research 
Bulletin, February 18, 1931. The aims of the junior college and the suc- 
cess with which these aims are being realized form the subject of this in- 
vestigation. The fifty public junior colleges concerned in this study rep- 
resent about one-third of the institutions of this sort in the United States, 
and about one-half of the states are represented in the list. The advan- 
tages which the junior college authorities claim for their students are the 
increased maturity of the student when he enters the university, the eco 
nomic advantage, and the scholastic advantage. It is, moreover, pointed 
out that the junior college instructor is usually better qualified from the 
point of view of teaching ability than the university instructor. Doctors of 
philosophy and men whose emphasis has been on research are frowned 
upon in the average junior college. It is clear, therefore, that the program 
of the average public junior college is not a progressive one, nor a program 
that involves a thorough going reorganization of the curriculum. In the 
field of English the conventional Freshman composition requirement is 


common. 
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In eleven of the fifty colleges a test in the mechanics of English is re- 
quired of all entering students. Only six of the courses emphasize oral 
composition; four give attention to vocabulary building, and the develop- 
ment of language as a vehicle of thought as well as a tool of expression, a 
development of correct reading habits, use of the library, sufficient note- 
taking, and bibliographical technique. Twenty of the colleges offer no 
advanced composition courses, while seventeen offer advanced composi- 
tion courses by types. 

The junior college does not as yet show evidence of offering a solution 
for the problem of securing a continuous curriculum in the secondary pe- 
riod; neither has it been emancipated from the college preparatory tradi- 
tion. Perhaps the fact that 80 to 85 per cent of the students in California 
junior colleges select college preparatory courses has a considerable influ- 
ence upon this condition. 

Creative Writing in a Junior School. By Merrill Bishop. Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, April, 1931. In the teaching of creative 
writing the schools must arrange situations which produce the stimulus 
for individual expression. The creative impulse will appear in an environ- 
ment which permits intense and variegated experiences to take place in 
the life of the child. Creative writing may include material which is origi- 
nal only in the arrangement of words. The child’s attempt at verse may be 
only his way of reacting to an enjoyable experience in the reading of 
Wordsworth or Tennyson. The effort to recombine impressions derived 
from any source is creative at bottom. Exploratory contacts with the field 
of literature should result in attempts at creative expression. 

Realizing that the creative experience is incomplete unless an audience 
is provided, the schools in San Antonio have mimeographed and bound 
volumes of children’s expression and placed them in the school libraries 
and encouraged other children and the parents to read them. Each pupil 
has experienced the satisfaction of creation, and many have developed 
latent aptitudes. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Gorham Munson is a graduate of Wesleyan University. He is a lec- 
turer on literature at the New School of Social Research and an editor and 
literary critic. He has written much on the New Humanism. In Destina- 
tions (1928) he included studies of Babbitt and More. The Dilemma of 
the Liberated (1930) is an interpretation of twentieth-century Human- 
ism. Mr. Munson was also a collaborator in the symposium, Humanism 
and America (1930), contributing an essay on Our Critical Spokesmen. 
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Mabel C. Hermans (A.B. Stanford University; M.A. University of 
Southern California) is vice-principal of John Muir Junior High School 
and research assistant in English in the Los Angeles city schools. She has 
had wide experience in curriculum making in the field of high-school Eng- 
lish and has offered summer courses at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. She is author of Studies in Grammar, editor of Stories from the 
Old Testament, and co-author of English for Z Pupils, a publication of 
Los Angeles city schools. 

Lou R. LaBrant is instructor in the teaching of English and supervisor 
of student teachers of English at the University of Kansas. She is author 
of numerous magazine articles, and the recently published Teaching Lit- 
erature in the Secondary School. 

Helen Rand (A.B. Colorado College; A.M. Radcliffe College) is the 
author of the Better Sentence Builders, The Freshman Tutor, and Thun- 
der Butte Talks. She was an instructor in English at the University of 
Illinois and now teaches in the Evanston Township High School. 

Sarah Agnes Wallace (Ph.D. American University) is an instructor in 
the high schools of Washington, D.C. She has undertaken research work 
in the Library of Congress and the London Record Office, and has attend- 
ed English as well as American universities. Her contributions have ap- 
peared in Education and other professional journals. 

Martha Clay (A.B. Smith College; A.M. Columbia University) is head 
of the English department at Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. She has for many years studied the possibilities of correlating Eng- 
lish with vocational guidance, and has contributed a chapter to J. D. 
Davis’ Vocational and Moral Guidance. Miss Clay has previously writ- 
ten articles for the English Journal. 

Gertrude L. Turner (A.B., A.M. Bucknell University) is instructor in 
English in the Abington (Pennsylvania) High School, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania School Press Association, and secretary-treasurer of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers’ Association. She is in wide demand 


as a speaker and lecturer, and has written for numerous journals, including 
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Industrial Arts, the Writers’ Digest, and the Pennsylvania School Jo1 
She is an associate editor of the School Press Review. 

Ruth E. Norris is teacher of English in the high schools of Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Phyllis McGinley (A.B. University of Utah) writes poetry for maga- 
zines ranging from the Commonweal to the New Yorker, when not directly 
engaged in her English-teaching duties at New Rochelle, New York. 
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Rachel L. Dithridge (A.B. Hunter College; B.S. in Ed. New York 
University) is teacher of speech in Richmond Hill High School of New 
York City. Articles and poetry by her have appeared in the Boston Tran- 
script, New York Tribune, Bulletin of High Points, and Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

Lucia B. Mirrielees (Ph.D. Stanford University) is professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Montana and an author of distinction. She has 
studied teacher-training methods both at home and abroad, and has for 
Middlebury College, Vermont. Her new book, Teaching Composition in 
High School, will appear early this fall. 

Charles H. Gray is a member of the English department of Bowdoin 
College. He was Rhodes Scholar at Oxford from 1914-17, and taught for 
several years at Reed College, Portland, Oregon, and later at St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Maryland. He has for some time studied the problem 
of teaching contemporary literature in college. 

F. Earl Ward (B.A., A.M. Oberlin) is associate professor of English at 
Macalester College. He has published, in collaboration with Grace J. L. 
May, A Guide to Freshman English. 

Teresa M. Stanton is teacher of mathematics in Detroit Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. Contributions have appeared in Skyline, College 
Life, and School Topics. 











BOOKS 
THE PRACTICE OF TEACHING! 

In this revision of his book on educational method, Dr. Morrison con- 
tinues his caustic critique of the Lares and Penates of the classroom—the 
deception of lesson-learning, the “fallacy of the passing grade,” our absurd 
system of credits, course stereotypes, and the inhibitions produced by 
uniformity of program and procedure. On no point is retrenchment in evi- 
dence. The new edition expounds in greater detail than did the first the 
application of the unit-mastery idea to geography. Chapters dealing with 
the modification of pupil conduct and with pupil administration have been 
thoroughly revised. The experimental and pedagogical evidence hitherto 
presented in the chapters on language and practical arts has been consid- 
erably expanded. The new treatment of supervision as a form of teaching 
is a convincing approach to the problem. It is a contribution that should 
become classic in the literature of supervision. 

Free from the turgid condescensions of those who affect contempt for 
philosophic insight, Dr. Morrison yet fails to go far enough. He recognizes 
the importance of ultimate values, but forthwith admits a whole mass of 
dead weight which progressive thinkers have for a decade been fruitlessly 
seeking to banish from the curriculum. In true Herbartian style he plots 
the steps that lead to mastery, but leaves us wondering what forsooth one 
is to do with the things mastered. Dr. Morrison stops short of the conclu- 
sion to which untrammeled thinking about educational values must inev- 
itably lead—that true education consists in practicing desirable life activi- 
ties continuously through all stages of human growth. The questionable 
theories of the “adaptation,” in language arts, of the unit structure of 
understanding and conduct, of the sharp distinction between science and 
appreciation type learnings, and of the mechanical measurement of pupil 
attention grow out of a virtual denial of the “activities” principle. 

This book strives for the achievement of static goals in an age when 
science continually reverses itself even in the definition of basic terms, 
when inventions are transforming the face of the earth and demanding 
constantly new adjustments, when world society is disturbed by a vague 
awareness of coming changes in its fundamental structure. One finds here 

* The Practice of Teaching in Secondary Schools. By Henry C. Morrison. Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1031 
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again the hopeless triviality characteristic of the American school system 
generally. Obedience and conformity are offered as prime virtues in a 
society that is already suffering from too much acquiescence in blundering 
and visionless “leadership.” The Practice of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools is not without a certain startling originality; but in effect it is a 
manual on the technique of teaching for mediocrity. 


. JouHN J. DEBOER 
CuHIcaGo NORMAL COLLEGE 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA IN LITERATURE 

A basic national need, lifted into the clear by the Covered Wagon Cen- 
tennial, is for books that help interpret America truly, broadly, vibrantly, 
for American youth. In The Spirit of America in Literature,’ by W. Wil- 
bur Hatfield and H. D. Roberts, a long step is taken toward satisfying the 
need. This book, a new member of the “Century Studies in Literature,” 
edited by Dr. James F. Hosic, is all-American in sweep and of high stand- 
ard in its literary workmanship. It is true to its title. 

One is challenged first of all by the wide variety of its selections. The 
‘literary map” on the inside of the covers gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
contents. A spread, East and West, of old favorites reaches from Skipper 
Ireson’s Ride to Tennessee’s Partner, and North and South from Pau/ 
Bunyan’s Land to the Alamo. The vista of history stretches from the 
Skeleton in Armor to Oil, near Hollywood. 

This attempt to assemble literature, portraying the composite spirit 
and the many-sided life of America, is rather daring. It might result in 
dissipating the young reader’s energies and mystifying his mind, did not 
the essential unity of purpose suggested in the title prevail. Added to the 
choice selections made with a clear view of this central objective, there is 
also a plan of grouping which helps to systematize the literary offerings. 
The organizing of the materials under such active subtitles as “Thrilling 
with Adventure,” “Enjoying the Out-of-Doors,” “Observing Human Na- 
ture,” “Studying Life,” “Enjoying Humor and Fancy,” “Living in Amer- 
ica in the Past,” gives a plan which will serve to keep pupil and teacher 
alike from wandering and getting lost in the wide field. There might be a 
lively discussion as to the validity of the groupings themselves. Do they 
follow natural lines of basic interest? Are there other groupings that are 
more fundamental? Generally it would seem that the plan is sound and 
right. 

*The Spirit of America in Literature. By W. Wilbur Hatfield and H. D. Roberts 


Century Co., 1931. Pp. 650. 
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One might also find certain worthy old favorites missing. But this is a 
matter of individual taste. After all, no book of literature can contain all 
of the good things. The main thing in building a book such as this repre- 
sents is to open the door, not to close it, to give guidance, and to stir new 
interests. And this seems to be splendidly achieved. 


, ‘ : Howarp R. Driccs 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


NEWCOMER, ANDREWS, AND HALL—REVISED 

The revised edition of Three Centuries of American Poetry and Prose, 
edited by Newcomer, Andrews, and Hall (Scott, Foresman Co.) is essen- 
tially the old book with new material added to bring it up to date. One 
or two of the old and exceedingly minor writers have been eliminated al- 
together, while the work of some others has been trimmed, and some ora- 
tors of Webster’s time escorted off the platform. These excisions and elim- 
inations, plus a larger page, and about fifty more of them, make room for 


writers after Emily Dickinson, whose poems closed the old book. 


The new work has several features worth observing. The headnotes 


have been extended to include a few words of critical guidance and spe- 
cific bibliography for each author. The literature has been divided more 
precisely into periods, with short introductions to each. This practice is 
valuable in itself, but even more important as suggesting that background 


is essential to proper study. There is an adequate general bil 


liography, 
and an improved index. Four excellent pictures of authors add graphic 
interest to the book. 

But naturally the greatest importance attaches to the representation of 
authors new to the book. In the field of poetry the editors have done a 
superb job of inclusion and selection. All the accepted poets appear, and, 
to the serious work of the important people and the sweet pieces of the 
lesser lights, are added enough funny, pointed pieces to show skeptical 
students that some poetry may not be significant, and still be admirable. 

Of the prose, however, it is difficult to write with any enthusiasm. All 
the old inevitables are here: Stockton, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Henry 
James, Mary Wilkins Freeman, and O. Henry. Between the first and the 
last of these the authors and selections are good. But after O. Henry no 
short story writer is mentioned, and with the exception of Willa Cather no 
first rate novelist appears. Is it not permissible even to hint that such 
men as Dreiser, Lewis, Anderson, Hergesheimer, and Hemingway have 
made some contribution to modern American literature? 


ARTHUR F. GIDDINGS 
La GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
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BOOKS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 
Green Grow the Lilacs. By Lynn Riggs. Samuel French 
The naive substance of an ancient song moves through this hearty play of love, 
jamborees, and neighborly scrimmages in Indian Territory of 1900. It is aromatic 
with untamed America—early America’s reckless tenderness, salty poetry, affection 
and humor and the tenuous subtle compulsions under which human beings labor and 
relate themselves to the earth and to men. There is intensity and satisfying force to 
the interplay of the characters. Many pointed, lively folk songs, a brutal, tragic chari- 
vari balance realism and romance. 


Dynamite. By Louis Adamic. Viking. 

The story of a war that gets scant mention in the school histories. There is little 
reticence in this account of the activities of the I.W.W., the A.F. of L., the perpetra- 
tors of the Mooney-Billings outrage, the Sacco-Vanzetti murder. The long series of 
campaigns from the day of the Haymarket explosion to the recent conquest of labor 
unions by the racketeers is told with power and convincing wealth of detail. Tragedy, 
brutality, hatred, heroism, and sacrifice find abundant illustration in this terrible nar- 
rative. Although containing here and there some superficial social interpretations, the 
account is straightforward and dispassionate 
The American Caravan, Vol. IV. 

Relief from the stereotyped minds of our magazine and book-making craft are of- 
fered in this latest issue of Caravan. Jonathan Leonard is here with a short story, 
“Eyes of the Beach,” Vergil Geddes with his play, “The Stable and the Grove,” John 
Gould Fletcher has a three-part essay on “The Impulse of Poetry,” and William Car- 
los Williams contributed two of his characteristic poems. Many wide reaches of the 
American scene are covered in the three short novels, twelve short stories, fourteen 
poems, motion picture scenario, two essays, and five miscellaneous prose selections 
To read this book is to step out of the monotony of the academic mold, away from 
Babbittry and the lengthening list of outmoded classics into plastic, experimental 
thinking and living. The new tradition of James Joyce, Ezra Pound, and Kreymborg 
has given its stamp to much of the work, but to recognize this is no limitation of its 
thoroughgoing breadth and originality 
Outline of Literature. By John Drinkwater. Putnam’s. 

The one-volume edition of this well-known story of the world’s literature will 
bring a deservedly popular book to a still wider public. The book has lost little or 
nothing in readability, and the many illustrations render the new form almost as at- 
tractive as the more expensive edition. Although the volume contains nearly a thou- 
sand pages, it is considerably less bulky than many a similar work. There are slight 
additions to the text to bring the story up to date. 


Puppet Plays. Edited by Paul McPharlin. Birmingham, Michigan 


Delightful in construction, execution, and format. “The Wolf at the Door,” “Co- 
lumbine’s Birthday,” “Weather,” “Lincoln and the Pig,” “De Courtin’ Couple,” and 
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“Punch and Judy” provide a wide variety of tested value and great charm. Edited 
here as played by the Morningside Marionettes, The Rag Bag Alley Puppets, the Mar- 
ionette Fellowship of Detroit, and the Yale Puppeteers. A delightful supplement to 
McPharlin’s masterly work in Repertoire of Marionette Plays. 


The Inspector General. By Nikolai Gogol. Acting Version by John Anderson 
Samuel French. 
An acting version of Gogol’s great satire of official crookedness in pre-war Russia 
Few such devastating plays of political corruption have been written in any language 


Tomorrow and Tomorrow. By Philip Barry. Samuel French 
A fairly convincing story of the renunciation of love for the sake of the child in 


this three-act triangle play 


Ten Plays for Little Theatres. By Percival Wilde. Little, Brown 
Ten lively, actable one-act plays for the little theater or school or community 


“Gadgets” is a clever psychological study of a man who finds he has only three months 


more to live. “The Short Cut” is a revelatory scene between two old classmates caught 
by a mine cave-in, and there is humor and a new version of the famous pillar of salt 


story in “Lot’s Wife.” 


Philip Goes Forth. By George Kelly. Samuel French 

Excellent three-act comedy woven around the would-be dramatist who won thx 
right to become a Greenwich Village playwright in a struggle with his fathe 
find he lacked both inclination and talent. A sound study of character and 


satire on the writing fraternity 


One-Act Plays for Stage and Study. Sixth Series. Samuel French 


This attractive volume—the sixth of the series begun several years ago to contain 
one-acts for reading and acting—is introduced by Martin Flavin, author of the most 
frequently acted play on non-commercial stages, Children of the Moon. The twenty 
one contemporary short dramas it displays are from the skilful pens of such successfu 
playwrights as George S. Kaufman, Arnold Bennett, Lady Gregory, Harold Brig 
house, Bosworth Crocker—to pick at random. 

Contemporary Drama: American Plays; Contemporary Drama: English and 
Irish Plays ; Contemporary Drama: European Plays. Selected by E. Bradlee 
Watson and Benfield Pressey. Scribner’s. 

The Table of Contents of this series reveals a most discriminating selection of out 
standing contemporary plays, among which perhaps the best-known are: O'Neill 
The Emperor Jones; Kaufman and Connelly, Beggar on Horseback; Barrie, What 
Every Woman Knows; Galsworthy, Justice; Milne, Mr. Pim Passes By; O’Casey, 
Juno and the Paycock; Ibsen, A Doll’s House; Chekhov, Uncle Vanya; Benavente, 
The Passion Flower; Andreyev, He Who Gets Slapped; Capek, R. U. R. Each of the 
plays is provided with a Preface describing the work of the dramatist and the history 
of the play. Bibliographical information concerning the author and his works is in 
cluded for the benefit of the student who wishes to investigate further the field of 


modern drama 
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TEACHING 


Class Size in High School English. By Dora V. Smith. University of Minnesota 

Press. 

Experimental evidence on a problem that has aroused extensive and in many cases 
heated discussion. The book contains an admirable summary of previous studies of 
the relation between class size and efficiency of instruction, reports of student and 
teacher testimony on class size, and a study of techniques of instruction adapted to 
larger groups. The evidence presented in this book tends to show that size of class 
does not noticeably affect teaching efficiency when the techniques employed are ap- 
propriate to the size of the class. The investigation was carried on in two classes of 
ninth-grade English in the University High School of the University of Minnesota 
during the years 1925-2 


~ 
j- 


The Teaching of Literature in the Secondary School. By Lou L. La Brant. Har- 
court. 

A vigorous, unconventional statement of the principles of the teaching of high- 
school literature. No attempt is made to catalogue special devices and techniques for 
use in the English classroom, although an Appendix contains lesson plans illustrating 
some of the principles set forth in the book. The literary forms—the novel, the drama, 
the essay, biography, poetry, short stories—are approached from the viewpoint of 
mastering the specific skills involved in reading them. 


A Handbook of Current English Usage. By Robert Cecil Pooley. Colorado 

State Teachers College Bulletin, June, 1930 

Correctness is viewed in this bulletin as a matter that depends largely upon the 
speech “community” or level. These levels are here distinguished as “literary,” ‘“‘tech- 
nical,” “standard,” “questioned usage,” “crude,” ‘‘semi-literate,” “illiterate,” and “dia- 
lect.” No authoritative pronouncements are made; the judgments of special students 
of language are assembled in order that the teacher may exercise intelligent choice 
The chief sources of these judgments are the New English Dictionary; Krapp’s A 
Comprehensive Guide to Good English; Hall’s English Usage; Leonard and Moffett’s 
‘Current Definition of Levels in English Usage,” English Journal, May, 1927; Pooley’s 
The Group Opinion of Colorado English Teachers. One hundred and eleven items of 


isage are listed 


A Writer’s Supplement to Pittsburg College Verse. By Margaret E. Haugha- 
wout. Pittsburg (Kansas) College Inn Bookstore. 

A manual of suggestions for teachers of creative writing and those who are trying 
to write verse without the aid of an instructor. The pamphlet includes a treatment of 
principal forms of poetry, the sources of poetry, the common errors of young writers, 
and some special helps for the beginner. A practical booklet for reference purposes. In 
the announcement of Miss Haughawout’s earlier book, Pittsburg College Verse 1924- 
1930, her name was unfortunately given incorrectly. 


Plays for Junior and Senior High School. Compiled by Marjorie Seligman and 
Louise M. Frankenstein. H. W. Wilson. 
This much-needed list of secondary school plays supplies information concerning 
author, publisher, price, royalty, kind and number of actors, and the theme of each 
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play. Only those plays which are suitable for school production have been included 
A bibliography on management, costume, make-up, and other problems of stagecraft, 
is supplied. 

Gold Star List of American Fiction, 1821 to 1931. Syracuse Public Library. 

The 1931 additions to the Gold Star List include fiction dealing with such diverse 
themes as prohibition, the market crash, the revolt of youth, and romance in New 
Mexico. The books are arranged alphabetically by authors, and a section of the 
pamphlet gives a list of ‘‘Books on Many Subjects,” classified by topics. 

Predicting the Scholastic Success of College Students. By Charles W. Odell 

University of Illinois 

Final report on a study of many thousand high-school seniors in Illinois followed 
through college or until they discontinued their collegiate training. The data as pre- 
sented in this report were collected under the most difficult circumstances and will be 
extremely valuable in providing high-school seniors with adequate vocational and ed 
ucational guidance 

TEXTS AND READINGS 
Poems for Enjoyment. Edited by Elias Lieberman. Harper 

In addition to the enduring lyrics of early times and the famous writings of lead- 
ing contemporaries, significant verse from the obscurer pens of today has found a 
place in this book. Perhaps the finest chapters are those containing the highly rhyth- 
mical verse, especially adapted to oral reading or chanting, and the light, humorous 
poetry. An introductory essay precedes each section, and a closing chapter supplies 
suggestions for further study. Ample material here for a long series of enjoyable ex 
periences with English and American poetry. 

Stories of the City. Selected by. Henry Goodman and Bruce Carpenter. Ronald 

Press. 

There is strong and wide appeal in the humor, the pain, the triumphs, and the dis 
coveries of urban life revealed in these modern short stories. City “civilization” is 
painted in the titles of these tales, most of which have their setting in New York 
“Big Dan Reilly,” “Beating the Rap,” “Pot Roast Rosie,” “Night Club,” “Office 
Hours,” “Extra! Extra!” and many like these. Henry S. Harrison, Frank Luther 
Mott, and O. Henry are familiar names in the Table of Contents. 

Five Plays. The Arden Shakespeare. C. H. Herford, General Editor. Heath 

Five Shakespearean plays, separately edited, brought together in one volume. A 
historical play, two comedies, and two tragedies are in the collection: Henry IV, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Much Ado about Nothing, Romeo and Juliet, and King 
Lear. 

What Your Voice Reveals. By Helen Hathaway. Dutton. 

A brief, chatty essay on the aesthetic values of speech. Particular emphasis is laid 
upon the importance of good enunciation. 

Your Speech. By Edwin A. Kane. Doubleday. 

This speech handbook concentrates attention upon the improvement of daily 
speech habits through increased sensitivity of eye, voice, ear. The style is free, infor- 
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mal. An abundance of practice suggestions, or “chores,” are provided in each of the 
major divisions of the book: “The Study of Speech,” “Conscious Attention to 
Speech,” “The Conscious Eye,” “The Critical Ear,” and ‘‘Control of Voice.” 


First Steps in Shakespeare. By J. Dover Wilson. Cambridge: at the Univer- 
sity Press. New York: Macmillan. 

A series of Shakespeare’s plays in abridged form for pupils making their first con- 
tacts with Shakespearean drama. The series includes at present A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Julius Caesar, Macbeth, and The Merchant of Venice. Introductory pages 
give suggestions for classroom performance of the plays and a brief résumé of the 
narrative. The notes at the bottom of the page will aid in a first reading, while those 
at the end of the book give guidance in a closer study of the scenes. 


Remedial Lessons in Spelling. By Norman H. Hall. Hall and McCreary. 


A pamphlet containing one hundred twenty-six lists of common words frequently 
misspelled. Many of the lists are accompanied by aids and suggestions for study. 
Blank pages are included for the listing of “demons” which give the user special dif- 
ficulty. 

Radio Writing. By Peter Dixon. Century. 

Less an exposition of the principles of writing for the radio than a colorful account 
of current methods of program-making by the large broadcasting networks. Fasci- 
nating details about the industry which produced “Amos ’n’ Andy” are generously 
supplied. The book will certainly find many interested readers; but the student who 
looks for an analysis of the peculiar problems of radio “literature” will be disap 
pointed. Six radio dramas are given in full at the end. 

Short Plays. Edited by Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker. Holt 

A handbook for high-school dramatics including sixteen short plays, most of which 
are recent. One section of the book treats the problems of studying the plays, reading 
them aloud, and acting them; another furnishes explanatory comment on the text of 
the plays. A few pages of music for The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife and The 
Torches are found in an Appendix. Other plays included in the collection are: The 
Game of Chess, by Kenneth Sawyer Goodman; “Pyramus and Thisbe,” from A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream; and Where the Cross Is Made, by Eugene O’Neill. 


’ 


Grammar Minimum Essentials. By J.C. Tressler. Heath. 

A workbook containing diagnostic, practice, and mastery tests in English grammar. 
It is designed to supplement the author’s English in Action, Grammar in Action, or 
some other textbook. The organization of the manual is based upon a series of “units,” 
each of which contains diagnostic and practice tests on a given concept of grammar. 
The mastery tests are provided in separate pads. A progress chart for pupils appears 
at the end of the volume. 


Progress in English. By A. Mortimer Clark and Jaxon Knox. Doubleday. 

A ninth-grade English text which emphasizes expressional activities as basic in the 
composition curriculum. Chapters on grammar and syntax, written from a mildly 
utilitarian point of view, are interpolated throughout the volume. The chapters on 
“Story Telling,” “Story Writing,” “Writing Social Letters,” “Explaining,” “Describ- 
ing,” and “Convincing” are written with skill and understanding of the junior high- 
school child’s mentality. 
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The Highway to English. 2 vols. By David Lee Clark, Dewitt Talmage Starnes, 
Jacob Lorenz Neu, and William Alonzo Stigler. Winston. 


The scope of these high-school volumes 


was inaccurately described in the March 


English Journal. Book I covers the junior high-school field with emphasis on the 
ninth grade, and Book II is designed for the senior high school, not for the ninth 


grade. 


Adventures in English Literature. Edited by H. C. Schweikert, Rewey Belle 


Inglis, et al. Harcourt Brace. 
A senior high school text combining th 


e uses of an anthology and a history ol 


English literature. The narrative history appears separately at the end, and occupies 
less than one-fifth of the total space of the book. Photographs of several authors ap 
pear in the historical chapters. The anthology begins with Beowulf, but draws gen 
erously from contemporary writings. Informal comment, explanations, and suggested 
readings are given throughout the anthology. A comprehensive textbook 


Types of Poetry. Edited by Howard Judson Hall. Revised and abridged by 


John Robert Moore. Ginn. 
Poetry selected from the best in English 


and American literature. In this revision 


the collection has been reduced in size through the inclusion of fewer poems and les 


editorial matter. Many of the poems included are by contemporary writers 


The 


major divisions of the book are: ‘Narrative Poetry,” “Lyric Poetry,” and “Special 
Types of Poetry,” each of which is presented with numerous sub-types 
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